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BUTBRATVURE. 
ON THE OLD CLOCK WITHOUT HANDS AT HAMP- | 
TON COURT. 
BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ 
Memento of the gone-by hours, 
Dost thou recal alone the past? 


Why stand’st thou silent midst these towers, 
Where time still flies so fast? 





Where are the hands, in moments fled, 
That marked those moments as they flew, 
To generations of the dead, 
Who turned on thee their view, 


To watch and greet the appointed time 
Of every empty dream of joy, 

Or wait in agony the chime 
Which might such dreams destroy’ 


To thee the eager eye has turned, 
Of pride, of policy, and power, 

And love’s own longing heart has burned 
To hear thee mark his hour. 


Pleasure and pastime, grief and care, 

Have heard thee chime some change of lot; 
While the dull ear of cold despair 

Has heard, but marked thee not. 


And thou art silent now and still, 
While round thy mystic dial runs 
The legend of man's hours—though ill 

As thou, he marks the suns— 


Those rolling suns—those rolling suns 
Unchronicled by both go on ; 

Though still each comments as it runs, 
Till man's brief day be done. 


Man’s heart's too like thy face! on it 
Records of passing hours may stand, 

But stand unmarked by movement fit, 
By chimes or pointing hand 


O dial! art thon raised on high 

To speak reproach for life's abuse ? 
Or give to eager hope the lie ’ 

Or tell Time's future use ? 


The future?’ Thou hast nought to do 
With it! The solemn past alone 
Is that whereon thy comments go, 
Fit grave-stone of hours gone ! 


The future? Yes! Atleast tome 
Thus plainly thus, thy moral stands— 
‘*Good deeds mark hours! Let not life be 
A dial without hands.”’ 


REASONS FOR DRINKING. 


BY RODGER ROUGHSHOD 
One dreary, dismal winter's day, 
In a small inn, beside the way, 
(The inn was called “‘ The Oak,’’) 
Sat honest Hodge, near the blazing fire, 
A-drinking rum to's heart's desire, 
And eke a-puffing smoke 


July 2, 1837, 


Cow. 


It chane'd that Giles, a Temp'rance Captain, 

A comfortable cloak well wrapp'd in, 
Came in, and, with alarm, 

Cried he, “* Why that curs'd liquor drink ?” 

“Thy health !’’ quoth Hodge, with cunning wink, 
“‘T drink to keep me warm.” 


The burning dog-days came apace, 

And there sat Hodge with glowing face, 
Quaffing, as was his wont 

Again the Captain came, but now 

Sweat stood in drops upon his brow, 
With travel he was spent. 


And seeing Hodge, the jolly dog, 
Drinking, as heretofore, his grog, 
** Why drink’st thou now, thou fool ?” 
With much severity cried he; 
Nodding, said Hodge, ‘* Here's luck to thee, 
‘I drink to keep me cool.” 


SE 
PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE LONDON 
PHYSICIAN. 
THE LAST CHAPTER. 
THE DESTROY ER.— Concluded from the last Albion.) 

Three months had now elapsed from the day on which Colonel St. Helen ar- 
trved in England to encounter so fell a blight of his fondest hopes, his brightest 
prospects ; and he had made his final and gloomy preparations for returning to 
India. Notwithstanding the sympathising and affectionate attachment of Gene- 
tal and Mrs. Ogilvie, had it not been forthe daily sight of his children—those in- 
nocent, helpless, deserted beings, whom he was himself about to desert—he 
would have lost almost all sympathy with mankind. His heart yearned towards 
lus little sons—but his resolution had been taken, and was unchangeable, to re- 
turn to India, and amidst the scenes of direful carnage he had there quitted, to 
seek, in an honourable death, release from the agonies he suffered. He arranged 
all his affairs evidently on the basis of his being about to take leave of England 
torever. His purposes with reference to his children might have been varied, 
Sut for the fond and zealous guardians for them he found in General and Mrs. 
Ogilvie. It was not till within a very short period of his departure, that he could 
Sear to ask from the former a detailed account of all that had happened. He 
heard the name of Alverley mentioned in silence. He enquired for a while where 
7. Was supposed to ke, aad never again alluded to him. The name of Mrs. St. 
Helen never escaped his lips. 

When he presented himself before the Commande-in-Chief, he met with a 
Aost gracious reception. His Joyal Highness shook him warmly by the hand, 
ind with a quivering lip assured hiin of his sympathy and personal regard. 

“Ts your resolution to return to In lia, Colonel St. Helen, unalterable ?"’ en- 





juted the Duke. The Colonel bowed; his air aud manner satisfied the Duke of 
the uscleseness of expostulation. No; in vain were the entreaties of «yalty; in 
ain the passionate tears and embraces of his sister ; In vain the energetic re- 
honstrances of General Ogilvie; in vain were his chiidren flung by his sister 
nto his arms and upon his knees in an ecstasy of grief. His darkening counten- 


nee told hoy 


vain were all such appeals. Ilis passage was engaged in a ship 





quitting the Thames in a few days’ time. His servant had already packed up al- 
most all that was to be taken aboard. ‘The dreaded morning arrived; he tenderly 
embraced his sister and his children before setting off for town; finally, as he 
had determined, but only for a few hours as they supposed, understanding that he 
would return in the afternoon to bid them adieu for ever. 

While he and General Ogilvie were waiting in a back room at Messrs. ; 
the army agents, where he wished to make some final pecuniary arrangements, 
his eye happened to fall upon a paragraph, which he read with almost a suspen- 
sion of his breath, and a face suddenly flushed with excitement. 

‘* Ogilvie !*’ said he, turning to his astonished brother-in-law a countenance that 
had ynickly become white as death, and speaking in a totally different voice from 
any that had been heard from him since his illness, “I have changed my mind. 
I shall not go to India. At all events, not at present.” 

“T am delighted to hear it,” said the General, confounded with the suddenness 
of the information as much as at the manner in which it was conveyed ; “ but, 
good God, what has happened? what has agitated you !”’ 

“T am not agitated,” replied Colonel St. Helen, with a violent effort to speak 
calmly, at the same time rising from his chair, and folding up the newspaper he 
had been reading. ‘Can you spare this?’ said he to the clerk whom he had 
summoned into the room. He wasanswered in the affirmative. ‘‘ Then you may 
tell Mr. —— to give himself no further trouble about the business I called upon; 
be so good as to tell him that I have made some change in my arrangements. 
Shall we walk home, Ogilvie?” They quitted Messrs *s immediately. 

“St. Helen,” said General Ogilvie, as they left, “I protest that [ will not re- 
turn home with you till you have told me frankly what has occasioned this most 
extraordinary change of manner and purpose” 

“ My dear Ogilvie, you shall know all. Read this,” said the Colonel, taking 
out the newspaper, and unfolding it, pointed out the following paragraph :— 

“ By the death of the Right Hon. Lord Seckington, Captain Alverley, formerly 
of the Guards, succeeds to the title and estates, which are great, as well as 
to the splendid accumulations of landed property said to have been made by the 
late Lord S., who has bequeathed every thing to the present Lord Seckington. 
He is now abroad, but is daily expected in —— Street.” 

** Well!’ exclaimed the General, after having read the paragraph twice over, 
in perturbed silence, returning the paper, “of course, it is easy to guess your in- 
tentions.”’ 

“Intentions !'" exclaimed Colonel St. Helen, with great vivacity, ‘this is the 
first time I have breathed freely since my arrival in England?" 

“Do you, then, really think of meeting this man?" enquired the General grave- 
ly, after a panse. 

“Meet him? Do Tintend to meet him?—Ogilvie, you vex me!” replied Col. 
St. Helen, briskly and bitterly, at the same time insensibly quickening his pace. 
He dragged his companion along in silence, at such a rapid rate, that they were 
half through the Park before either—deeply engaged with his thoughts—had again 
spoken. 

‘Let me see—how shall I know when he arrives in London ?” said the Colonel 
abruptly, as if he had thought aloud. 

“Oh, there cannot be much difficulty about that,”’ replied the General, who had 
satisfied himself of the hopelessness of attempting to dissuade Colonel St. Helen 
from his evident purpose.—* I will do all that you can possibly desire, since”’ 

“Dear Ogilvie—my dear, good brother,” said the Colonel, with affectionate 
energy, “do you think I shall permit you to be at all involved in this affair. Mis- 
chief may come of it—I cannot deprive my sister and my children of your pre- 
sence, even fora moment.” 

“You shall not meet him unless I am at your elbow,” interrupted the General, 
with a determined air; ‘I can be firm, St. Helen, as well as you.”’ 

“ Ogilvie, Ogilvie, how perfectly useless this is! I do assure you that my 
mind is fixed unalterably. It cannot be; it shall not be. May I fall at the first 
fire if I permit you to be on the ground. I could not aim steadily if you were 
there. No—I have got myman. Darnley will ’—— 5 

“T hate your professed duellists,” interrupted the General with irrepressible 
agitation. 

‘They are made for such an affair as inine!”’ exclaimed Colonel St. Helen, 

















| with a kind of cheerfulness that was sickening 


General Ogilvie had never seen such a remarkable change so quickly effected 


in any one. 


“ Have you thought of your poor boys!” said he, as they approached home. 

“Thank God that my sister is your wife; and you are my brother in-law !” 
exclaimed Colonel St. Helen, in a more subdued tone than that in which he had 
been hitherto speaking; ‘they cannot be better off!” 

“This scoundrel has no such ties! You don't meet on equal terms.” 

“Perhaps not exactly, but—my bullet will spoil his pretty coronet too !"— 
He paused, and a grim smile passed over his features. ** Poor devil,” he added, 
with a bitter air, “‘I would give a trifle to be present when Major Darnley frst 
calls upon him! It will try his mettle, rather, won't it? almost laughing—but 
such a laugh. 

‘Really, St. Helen, this has turned you into a devil!" 
Ogilvie. 

“The best thing that the old Lord Seckington ever did,” said Colonel St. 
Helen to himself, but aloud—as if he had not heard his companion’s remark, 
“was to die, exactly when he did die: the best thing that has happened to the 
new Lord Seckington was, to become Lord Seckington exactly when he did be- 


exclaimed Gencral 














| coast is clear? 


come Lord Seckington ; and the next best thing was, that T shovld come to know | 


of it just when I did come to know of it.” 
“You are certainly, my dear St Helen, the most crvelly injured man breath- 


ing,” said General Ogilvie, after they had walked for some minutes in silence, | 


“and nobody has a right to interfere with you !" 

‘“*] should think not,” replied Coloncl St. Helen, iv tlie sarne short bitter tones 
in which he had been all along speaking. ‘ Ogilvie '"’ le added, turning sudden- 
ly, and looking him full in the face, “no treachery ' 
dier and a gentleman, no interference in any way !"’ 

“*] should have thought that such an appeal was perfectly unnecessary,” re- 
plied the General coldly. 

“Oh, forgive me! forgive me, Ogilvie ! 
wrong, I know it.” 

“T have nothing to forgive, St. Helen,” replied Genera! Ogilvie, with a quiver- 
ing lip. ‘* By my God, I willbe true to you in every thing.” 

“And I will be trae to myself, Ogilvie —You shall soe!” 


Remember my sufferings ; I was 


rejoined the Colo- 


By your honour as a sol- | 


| pleasant—are we to look out for a squall? 


nel, grasping bis hand, and shaking it curdially —‘* And now, what must we say | 


to my sister to prevent suspicion ?”’ 

“Oh! we must say that your ship does not sail for a fortnight, or something of 
that kind—it will be no difficult thing to deceive Aer, poor thing!” 
General with a deep sigh 

“ Hardy,” said Colonel St. Helen, addressing his groom, whom he had sent for 
as soon as he reached his ownroom at General Ozilvie’s, and putting two guineas 
into his hand, * go directly and station yourself at the corner of —— Street, and 
watch Number ——, which is Lord Seckington’s. Say not a word toany body 


said the 


but be on the look-out night and day; and the moment that you see a traveiling 
carriage —or anything of the sort—go up to the door, presently enquire who it is 
that has come; and if you hear that it is Lord Seckington, come olf to me at the 
top of your speed—it wil! be the best half-hour’s work you ever did in your life 
—ask quietly —quietly, mind, to see me and tell me yo rews. ‘i'o nobody but 
me, sir.”” 

Hardy was a keen and faithful fellow; and in about an hour's time he was to 


be seen lurking about ——— Street, in exact obedience to his master's orders 


What I subsequent!y learnt from several quarters I may state hore, in order to 


keep up the course of the narrative, and the better to explain the events which re- 
main to be described. 

I was right in supposing that Captain Alverley and Mrs. St. Helen went direct 
to the Continent ; but of their movements when there I scarce know any thing. 
Her wild and frantic agonies of remorse at the step she had taken were scarcely 
calculated to increase the attachment of her heartless companion, whose satiated 
eye beheld the beauty which had so long fevered his soul daily disappearing. 
Even had it been otherwise—had she retained all the fascination and loveliness of 
her manners, the novelty of the affair had wore off ; he had gained his object— 
and she perceived his altering feelings. To her guilty affrighted soul, indeed, — 

‘‘ The hollow tongue of time 
was a perpetual knell.—E ach stroke 
Pealed for a hope the less : the funeral note 
Of love deep buried without resurrection, 
In the grave of possession.” 


When he discovered the incurable nature of her mental sufferings,—that whirling 








her about from one scene of amusement to another failed of its object—he began’ 


to complain that his funds were running low. He had, in truth, long been greatly 
embarrassed and involved,—yet had he contrived to appear possessed of all the 
wealth and to enjoy all the luxuries and elegancies that penniless young men of 
fashion so mysteriously secure for themselves. Now, however, the money he 
had obtained from Mrs. St. Helen, as well as a few hundreds that had been sup- 
plied to him by a brother reprobate in order to carry on the intrigue, had almost 
disappeared. He began to feel himself placed in very awkward circumstances. 
What is a penniless man of fashion in Paris? Captain Alverley besides was bur- 
dened with the perpetual presence of a woman who was weeping bitterly from 
morning to night—frequently in very violent hysterics—and who vehemently re- 
proached him with being the author of allher misery. He soon began to sicken 
of allthis. Was it for this that he had quitted all the pleasures of London, and 
lost all his hopes of advancement in the army! Paris was a very pleasant place, 
and he could have enjoyed himself there but for this unfortunate and—as he soon 
felt and expressed it—most disgusting affair. He therefore began to loathe the 
very sight of his miserable companion. It was unquestionably with a feeling of 
keen regret that he found her brought home one night dripping from the Seine, 
after an abortive attempt at self-destruction, to which his cold sarcastic repartees 
had impelled his half-maddened victim. The peor Captain was to be pitied—his 
bold and dashing adventure had turned out most unfortunately ! Instead of the 
brilliant beauty he had reckoned on having secured for at least a year or two 
in Mrs. St. Helen, he beheld it suddenly withered and gone, and there was ever 
with him a haggard woman, tearing her hair, wringing her hands, and frantically 
taxing him with being her destroyer. In vain he sought to escape from it—she 
would never leave him! He had returned to endeavour to raise funds ; his un- 
lucky encounter with the Commander-in-Chief sent him back in fury to Paris. 
He had never felt himself in such an extremity; and he determined, after much 
bitter reflection, that could he but once get extricated from this unfortunate ad- 
venture, he would never again undertake one on so extensive a scale. ; 

Of a sudden, however, an express from London brought him news that electri- 
fied him with delight,—a delight which, in the enthusiasm of the moment, he at- 
tempted to communicate to his gloomy companion. By the death of his aged 
uncle he had become Lord Seckington ; the proprietor of Seckington Castle, in 
shire; one or two other houses in different parts of the country; and a 
splendid mansion in Street ; witha rent-roll of upwards of £25,000 a-year, 
and not less than £200,000 in the funds. At the first impulse of his generous 
feelings he determined to settle upon Mrs. St. Helen the sum of £500 a-year, 
which he permitted her to spend wherever she chose—offering to give her a thou- 
sand pounds in addition if she would not return to England. She began, how- 
ever, now to be unreasonable ; and affected to receive his liberal proposal withcon- 
sternation ! 

And was it really then possible that, after all he had said and done, she was not 
to become Lady Seckington! Even if Colonel St. Helen should take successful 


proceedings for a divorce’ Horror—horror miutterable ! 
* * * * * * 








The next communication that reached Lord Seckington consisted chiefly of 
pressing entreaties from his solicitor, and that of his lamented uncle, the late Lord 
Seckington, that he would lose no time in coming to London, as there were many 
matters requiring his immediate attention. He was glad to see their letters ac- 
companied with one that bore the hand-writing of his intimate friend Captain 
Leicester. He opened it, and read thus,— . 

“* Dear Seckington— 

—Pshaw, how odd it looks! , Of course I cungratulate you, as every body 
does. Don’t cut your old friends, that’s all. But I wish chiefly to say—wait 


abroad a little, only till the excitement of the story has a little gone down. That ~ 





d——d unhappy devil St. H , is iv town; but I hear he’s going back to 
India in double-quick time. Would it not be as well to wait till he’s off and the 
‘“* Eternally yours, 

“ The Right Hon. Lord Seckington.” «FF. Lercester.” 

On perusing this well-timed and friendly letter, it suddenly occurred to Lord 
Seckington that he had certainly various matters of importance to settle in 
different parts of the Continent ; and so he wrote to his solicitors—infinitely to 
their astonishment and vexation. He was preparing to set off for Brussels two 
or three days afterwards, when another letter reached him from the same friendly 
and vigilant pen. 

(Private.) 
* London, 8th August, 18—. 
** Dear Seckington, 

“‘ What the deuce is in the wind, perhaps you can better guess than I can 
tell: but I lose no time in writing, to say that Colonel St. Helen, who had 
appointed to sail to [ndia (as I told you in my letter of the other day), and taken 
leave of every body in a gloomy way, to seck an honourable grave, &c. kc. &Ke., 
has suddenly changed his mind, countermanded all his arrangements, and stops in 
London! ! Every one is amazed at this queer move. I have reason to know 
that le had actually engaged his passage by a ship that started two or three days 
ago, and has forfeited all the passage money. ‘This certainly looks cursedly un- 
Do you think he has seen that offen- 
sive, impertinent paragraph about you in the papers, and is waiting for you? Uf 
so, you are in ad d awkward predicament, and I really scarce know how to 
advise you. It will hardly do to keep out of the way a little longer, will it ! 
Ask ——, and , and above all, Count Ever yours, more “ ga 

As Lord Seckington read this letter his face gradually became as white as the 
paper he looked upon. Several letters lay on the table |- fore him unopened and 
unattended to. With Captain Leicester's in his hand, he remained motionless 














| for nearly half an hour; at the expiration of which period he was on the point of 


| 
{ 


going into his bedroom and putting the muzzle of his pistol into his ear. Pro- 
bably what he endured in that brief interval counterbalanced ail the pleasure of 
. Lord Sechington was a frightful reprobate, but he was no cow 

i brave a man as ever wore epaulets 


his whole life. 
ard ; onthe contrary, he was as cool an 
But consider his situation 


Here he was, scarcely thirty years old, suddenly become a peer of the realm, 
having succeeded to a very ancient title ; and with all appliances amd imeans to 
boot—al!l that could secure him 

‘ Hono wealth, obedience—troops 0 
friends "— 
in short, oceupving as lliant a position as aman could well be piace n: yet 
ling prospect that was opened before him, his eye lit and set- 


amidst all the dazz 
tled upon one fell figure only—that of Colonel St. Helen, standing at ten OF 
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twelve paces’ distance from him, his outstretched arm steadily pointing a pistol at 
his head. It was perfectly frightful. f 

What would he have cared for it in the heyday of his career as Captain Alver- 
Jey ; or rather as he was only a few short days before, desperately in debt, driven 
from the army, disgusted with the presence and stunned with the shrieks of a 
woman he had long loathed ; but Now—Perdition! The cold sweat stood upon 
his brow, and he felt sick to death. Whatwas tobe done? He could not keep 
out of the way—the spirit of the man could not endure such cowardice ; no, his 
coronet should never be defiled by the head of a coward. So there was no al- 
ternative. ‘To London he must go, and that without delay, with the all but cer- 
tainty that within a few hours of his arrival, Colonel St. Helen would have 
avenged all the wrongs he had suffered by sending a bullet through the head of 
him who had inflicted them. These were the dreadful thoughts that were pas- 
sing through his mind, when the spectre stood suddenly before him, Mrs. St. 
Helen, who then happened to enter his room—all her beauty gone, a truly “ la- 
mentable object.” 

“ Well, madam,” commenced Lord Seckington, bitterly and fiercely. * Tam 
going to London to be shot at by your d——d husband. He will certainly kill 
me ; that is if I do not first” ‘The latter part of this fiendish speech was lost 
upon Mrs. St. Helen who had fallen down in a swoon. He immediately summon- 
ed assistance into the room, and then quitted it, hastily gathering up his letters ; 
but, by some fatality, leaving behind him the one which had occasioned him his 
horrible agonies—Captain Leicester's. It fell into the hands of Mrs. St. Helevu’s 
maid, who communicated its direful contents to Mrs. St. Helen, but not till after 
Lord Seckingten had quitted Paris. He hurried to his bedroom, and after drink- 
ing off a large glass of Cogniac, he dressed, and set off to consult with one or 
two “expenenced ” friends upon the only matter that now occupied his mind— 
whether the laws of duelling would admit, under the circumstances of his ex- 
pected meeting with Col. St. Helen, of his shooting at his antagonist, in the first 
instance, which would afford him, he considered, the only chance he had of saving 
a life he was just then particularly anxious to preserve. 

“ You must give him,” said Colonel , a considerable authority in such 
matters, ‘‘ two shots, in my opinion, and even a third, if the first two have no 
effect ; and then you may ‘do as you will.” 

“Pho!” exclaimed Lord Seckington, with undisguised trepidation. 

“ Well,” replied the Colonel quietly, ‘‘ you may say pho! if you like, but you 
asked my opinion, and you have it. | have known it acted upon several times, and 
never objected to.”’ 

“ Is your friend a good shut!” enquired Count 
breathed. 

“‘T should say, in all probability, as good as myself.” 

The count shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Ah, that is very bad! I think you may 
shoot at your friend at the very first, by accident.” 

“That's not exactly the way matters are settled in England, Count,’’ inter- 
rupted Colonel , sharply ; the vivacious Frenchman retorted; one word led 
on another, and that evening, they went through a little duel-scene of their own ; 
Lord Seckington being actually compelled to stand second to his countryman ! 
On returning to his hotel, he found the cards of almost every one of his most 
distinguished countrymen then resident in Paris lying on his table. He turned 
sick at heart as he looked upon them. He found that Mrs St. Helen was still in 
a state of insensibility ; and he embraced the opportunity it afforded him of pre- 
paring for his immediate departure ; but not before he had left sufficient funds to 
provide for her comforts till he could send her further assistance from London, if, 
indeed, she did not first receive the intelligence of his death. Early in the en- 
suing morning he set out, with much the same thoughts and feelings as those with 
which a man might passthrough beautiful scenery on his way to the guillo- 
tine. 

Perhaps it might not be exaggeration to say that he endured the tortures of 
the damned ; and when his postchaise and four drew up opposite the frowning 
portals of his house in Street, he stepped out of it pale as death, and scarce 
able to conceal his agitation from the obsequious menials who lined the hall to re- 
ceive their new lord. “ How long will they be mine!” 

As soon as the bustle of his arrival was over, and while the emptied chaise was 
being led away from the door, a groom, who might have been observed loitering 
about the street, stepped up, gently pulled the area-bell, and enquired if that was 
Lord Seckington who had arrived! He was rather tartly answered in the affirm- 
ative by a bustling servant. The groom sauntered carelessly down the street ; 
but as soon as he had turned the corner, he ran as if a pack of beagles had been 
at his heels, and scarce ever stopped till he reached General Ogilvie’s. He suc- 
eeeded in communicating his pregnant intelligence to Colonel St. Helen without 
having excited the suspicion of any one in the house ; which Colonel St. Helen 
quitted a few minutes afterwards. 











, alittle fire-eater as ever 








About seven o'clock the same evening a gentleman knocked at the door of | fre 





Lord Seckington’s house. Having been informed that his lordship was very par- { 


Peularly engaged, the stranger desired to be shown into the library, where he 
would wait his Lordship’s leisure, as he had & very pressing engagement with him. 
The servant accordingly ushered him into the library, and took up to Lord Seck- 
ington the card of ‘Major Darnley.” He had not long to wait; for in less than 
five minutes the door was opened, and Lord Seckington entered in his dressing- 


“Major Darnley, I presume!” he enquired, politely advancing towards his 
visitor, who rose and bowed. Lord Seckington, who looked pale and fatigued 
with travelling, apologized for his delay in attendingthe Major, and also for his 
dress, on the score of his having not yet had time to change it. 

“]T need only mention the name of Colonel St. Helen, my Lord,” said Major 
Darnley, in a low tone, ‘‘to apprise your Lordship of the painful nature of my 
errand.” 

“Certainly—I perfectly understand,” replied Lord Seckington, rather has- 
tily. 

«Of course, my Lord, the sooner this affair is settled the better !” 

“ By all means,” replied Lord Seckington, calmly, “I have no doubt that my 
friend, Captain Leicester, whoin I know to be in town, will act with you imme- 
diately on my behalf. Probably he is this moment at *s, where you could 
hardly fail of meeting him,” looking at his watch. 

“ Perhaps your Lordship will favour me with aline addressed to Laptain Lei- 
cester, intimating the nature of my application !”’ 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Lord Seckington ; and sitting down, he wrote a few 
lines to the desired effect, and fulding up the note, directed it, and gave it to Major 
Darnley. 

“« Probably Captain Leicester will be with your Lordship shortly—shall I tell him 
that your Lordship waits here for him?” 





“T beg you will do me that favour. Pray, Major Darnley, let no time whatever | 


be lost,” added Lord Seckington, with a smile which it would have been a luxury 
to a fiend to witness. He rang the bell, and Major Darnley took his leave. 





The | 


instant that the door was closed, Lord Seckington, after a sickening zlance round | 


at the spacious and splendid apartment, threw himself upon the sofa in a state of 
mind that it would be in vain to attempt describing. 

Having agreed to dine that evening with one of his old friends who had suc- 
eoeded to a dukedom since they had met, and who had quitted Lord Seckington 
only half an hour before Major Darnley’s arrival, it became necessary to write 
off immediately, and announce his inability to be present. He did so, and stated 
it to be owing to very pressing engageinents, and the thought which had since 
occurred to lim that he ought not to dine out till after his uncle’s funeral—well 
knowing that his own funeral might probably take place at the same time. It 
may be easily understood that he was in no humour to renew the business-details 
which Major Darnley’s arrival had interrupted 
up stairs to his solicitor, to whom he had promised to return, begging him to be 
in attendance in the morning; and ordering dinner to be prepared and served at 
a moment's notice, he again threw himself upon the sofa. He was roused from 
his dreadful reverie about a quarter of an hour before eight o'clock by Captain 
Leicester. He was in full dinner dress, having been met by Major Darnley, just 
as he was preparing to go to the Duke of ——’s, where he was to have been 
surprised by the appearance of Lord Seckington. After his hurried 
with Major Darnley, he had come off direct 10 Street. 

“Well, Alverley,—Seckington, | mean—you see it's just as I suspected,” said 
he, hastily stepping up to Lord Seckington 

** Yes,” he replied, shaking him cordially by the hand, and unconsciously sigh- 
ing. ‘“ May I reckon on your services '"’ 

“Oh, of course—I am here on the business now.” 

*- Where were you going when Major Darnley found you?” enquired Lord 
Seckington, alluding to Captain Leicester's dress 

“The Duke of re” 

“Ah, I was to have been there too,” said Lord Seckington. ‘They'll suspect 
that something's wrong by our both so suddenly sending refusals.” 

“* And let them—they're not likely to send us peace-oflicers, if they do suspect 
They'll only be devilish sorry to lose the company of two deuced good knives 
and forks—that's all '”’ 

“] bave ordered dinner here to be ready at a moment's notice,” said Lord 
Seckington, as the servant brought in candles. He must have observed the 
troubled and pallid countenance of his Lord as he placed them on the table ne 
which Lord Seckington and Captain Leicester were standing 
dinner?” 

“*] think, perhaps, I have half 
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an-nour to spare,” replied Captain Leicester,— 
for duclists, like lovers, must eat, it would seem ;—* but I can’t spare one second 
more, for I've engaged to meet D ——'s by a quarter to nine o'clock.’ 
Lord Seckington rang, and ordered dinner to be served up Immediately 

“ This blood-thirsty devil, St. Helen,” said Lord Sec kington, as the servant 
close} t'\e doo’, * inust have Leen watching for my arcival—Major Darnley was 
with me im less than av hour after] had got intothe house.” 
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He sent a message to that effect | 





“ Very probably. No doubt he had hired some fellow to lurk about and bring 
him word of your arrival. You know, my dear fellow,” added Captain Leicester, 
«‘there’s no disguising the thing; we are likely to have d——d sharp work on 
our hands in the morning.” 

“The morning! I shall go mad if I have to wait all through the night!” ex- 
claimed Lord Seckington, vehemently—* D. nme if I could not infinitely pre- 
fer fighting to-night—why could it not be at “st” You could easily manage 
it, Leicester You eally mustarrange itso! I shan’t havea chance, if we wait 
till the morning !” 

“ You know, it can't be done,” replied Captain Leicester, quietly, as soon as 
Lord Seckington had ceased—* it’s not selon la regle—there’s a method in every 
thing, and duelling is nothing without it. Darnley would laugh at me if I pro- 
posed it.”” 

“* Well, I am of course in your hands. 
said Lord Seckington, with a sigh. 

““Tll parade you let me see—Five or six o’clock—either will do,’’ said 
Captain Leicester, thoughtfully. ‘* However, we shall discuss every thing fully 
to night at ted 

‘“‘ Did you ever know of such an unhappy devil as I am, Leicester ?” exclaimed 
Lord Seckington abruptly, walking to and fro—* just now to be shot.” 

“* Ay, and for such a cause, that’s the ugly part of the story—but what does 
that signify! °T'was an adventure carried on with the utmost spirit—you could 
not command success, you know—eh? isn’t that the word?” 

“Itsd d hard to part with all this!’ —exclaimed Lord Seckington sadly, 
pointing tothe fine library. ‘ Hell must be a joke to what J've suffered since | 
got your last letter.” 

“‘T thought it would have that effect, when I was writing it.—But,”—shrug- 
ging his shoulders, ‘ the thing’s done now, and you must try not to think of it. 
’Tis worse than useless. Make your will, and snap your fingers at every thing 
and every body in the world. That's the way a man of sense and spirit should 
meet death, and then he conquers it. By the way, if you were to make your will 
itmight be as well. There’s an infernal heap of money in the funds, you 
know ”-—— 

“O Leicester, don’t torment me! I shall do what is proper, you may depend 
upon it.” 

‘“Well, my dear fellow, don’t take it ill. °Tis no more than every second 
should do for his principal when he expects warm work! Of course, St. Helen, 
you know, will try d——d hard to hit you; but after all, there’s no certainty, even 
with the deadliest shot in the world.” 

“Oh, curse the !” groaned Lord Seckington, coupling Mrs. St. Helen’s 
name with the vilest epithet that could be applied to a woman. 

“No, no, Seckington—you forget yourself. I call that very unhandsome— 
nay, it’s ungrateful—its d ~— d bad taste !""—said Captain Leicester, seriously. 

‘You should only know the kind of life she’s led me since we went abroad !” 
exclaimed Lord Seckington, vehemently. 

“ Poor devil, you ought not to speak of her in that way.” said Captain Leices- 
ter, with a grave air of displeasure. ‘* Pray remember, Seckington, that what- 
ever she is, you have made her. It is not handsome to speak so of the woman 
that has denied you nothing, and lost every thing for your sake. 

“ Well, exclaimed Lord Seckington, after walking violently to and fro—-‘*] 
suppose I may say that I wish I had been im before I had ever seen 
her.” 

“Ah, yes—quite another matter; but we musu’t have any thing unkind said of 
poor pretty Mrs. St. Helen.” 

“Pretty! By , you should see her now! Pretty !” 

“Well [hope you have settled something handsome on her.” 

“Five hundred a year.” 

* Devilish liberal, certainly. Would sie speak to me, if we met at Paris!” 

Lord Seckington made no reply, but with his arms folded, kept walking to and 
fro, and heaving heavy sighs. 

“Take myadvice, Seckington—make a brave effort, and throw it all off your 
mind. It can do you no good—it will do you infinite harm. Fancy yourself plain 
Charles Alverley—the dodged of duns—drop ‘my Lord,’—think nothing of your 
rent-roll or your funded property ; they'll be all the more delightful if you escape 
to-morrow! Why do you provoke your fate? Hope for the best. Depend 
upon it you're too good a fellow to be ordered off just in the nick of time—oh it’s 
impossible !"’ 

Lord Seckington grasped bis hands, and looked unutterable things. 

‘You know, Leicester, it is not death that I care for, come how or when it 
may,”’ said he, ‘ I’ma little above ¢hat, I should hope.”’ 

** Don’t fear Bogy, then, eh?’’ interrupted Captain Leicester, with a smile. 

“ Pshaw !—But, by the way, what am I to do! How often am I to receive his 
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You must do as you think proper,” 




















“ Ah, I've been considering that point, a little. Why, I think-—twice.” 

* Andi’ 

“ Fire wide the first time, of course” 

“ But I don’t think it is quite such a matter of course, Leicester.” 

‘«‘ Oh, nonsense, it is as clear as day-light—trust me.” 

“Really it’s devilish hard—he’ll try to take my life. 
only chance. It’s going out to be clean murdered!” 

“ Seckington, put yourself into my place. You know what I say is the cor- 
rect thing. It must be so, or J am not responsible. If nothing happens, of course 
he'll demand another shot ; and then, you may perhaps—hem !—I don't say what 
you ought to do, but I think I know what J should do. And the same if a third 
is asked for.” 

‘“* Why the devil does not the fellow announce dinner !” exclaimed Lord Seck- 
ington, violently pulling the bell. 

“ Hush—don’t be so feverish. He announced it five minutes ago—I've been 
on the move ever since—I've now only a quarter of an hour.” 





It’s throwing away my 


Here the servant made his appearance, and Lord Seckington in silence follow- | 


ed his companion to the dining-room. Both of them cast one significant glance 
at the splendour of the sideboard display—and, indeed, of every thing about 
them. 

‘‘ The first time you have ever done the honours here, I presume ?”’ said Cap- 
tain Leicester, as he took his seat. 

“It is probably the /as¢,” thought Lord Seckington. Alas! what would he 
have given at that moment to undo what he had done—to have begun nothing of 
which he had not well considered the end—never to have blasted the happy home 
of his brave brother soldier—to escape froin the mortal thraldom he was now en- 
during ! 
have recurred to him before the fearful lesson of the ensuing morning! 

‘“« Audire est opere pretium, procedere recté 
Qui meechis non vultis—ut omni parte laborent ! 
Utque illis multo corrupta dolore voluptas, 
Atque hme rara, cadat dura inter scepe pericla !”’ 

It was settled by the seconds that the meeting should take place at five o'clock 
cn the ensuing morning in Battersea Fields, and as both of them anticipated its 
turning out a desperate affair, they made all necessary arrangements to meet con- 
tingencies, providing forthe instant flight of the survivor and themselves —or, 
it might be, of themselves alone—in the event of any thing fatal occurring. ‘Two 
expe rienced surgeons also were In attendance Their arrangements, m short, 
were adinirably made, for they were both of them somewhat experienced ir such 
affairs. Within a few moments 
ties in the field 


men, and of a most gentlemanly appearance. ‘Ihe former was dressed in a blue 


surtout and light trowsers—the latter in black—black from head to foot—not a | 


spot of colour about him—nothing that might possibly serve to point the weapon 
of his antagonist—a precaution of his thoughful second, of which he had readily 
availed himself, but which was totally disregarded by Colonel St. Helen. The 
process of loading was soon got through; the distance, ten paces, duly stepped 


out by Major Darnley ; and there f.ord Seckington stood, in fearful contiguity, | 


in the immediate presence of his irreparably injured and mortal foe. Lord Seck- 
ington did not attempt either to sustain or return the dreadful look with which 
Colonel St. Helen regarded him! Pistols were quickly put into their hands, the 
seconds withdrew to about a dozen paces. 

‘Gentlemen, are you ready? Fire!” exclaimed Major Darnley. 

Both pistols were discharged as he uttered the last word, and the principals re- 
mained standing unhurt. Lord Seckington fired as he had been enjoined, while 
Colonel St. Helen's ball whistled closely past the chin of his opponent. 

“ Are you satisfied ?”’ enquired Captain Leicester. 

‘«« By no means,” replied Major Darnley. 

They loaded again—again withdrew, having placed fresh pistols in the hands of 
their respective principals ; again was the word given, again both fired simultane- 
ously, but again without effect. It was evident that this time Lord Seckington had 
followed the example of his opponent, for his ball passed close behind Colonel 
St. Helen's shoulder. 

‘*‘[ presume you are now satisfied 1’ enquired Captain Leicester 

** Certainly not,” replied Majer Darnley. ‘I must insist upon a third shot.” 

“T really cannot permit it’’—— 

Load again!’ exclaimed Lord Seckington, in a low tone; and the seconds 
resumed their gloomy functions 

A third time thet 
“ Fire!’ 


berate aim. 
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principals stood awaiting their signal, and as the word 


Neither fired till a second or two after the word had been uttered, 
when their pistols flashed together, and Lord Seckington sprang upwards, and in- 
Colone] St. Helen's ball appeared to have 
his opponent, while he himself, still convulsive ly 
standing, looking silently and grimly at his pios- 


stantly lay extended upon the ground 
passed through the head of 
ing his weapon, remained 
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Perhaps, had he been calm enough, a lesson of his earlier days might | 


of each other's arrival were the two hostile par- | 
oth Colonel St. Helen and Lord Seckington were finely-made | 


escaped from the lips of Major Darnley, both were observed taking deh- | 





= Fly! For God’s sake, fly!’ exclaimed Major Darnley, looking towards 
Colonel St. Helen from beside the insensible figure of Lord Seckington. 

‘Ts he killed !’’ whispered Colonel St. Helen, as Major Darnley rushed up to him 
repeating his entreaties. 

“Yes, yes, I fear he is,”’ replied the Major. ‘“* Why, St. Helen! St. Helen! 
Are you hit?’ Rushing forward, he caught the Colonel in his arms, and both 
fell together on the ground. 

The surgeon who had accompanied him to the field was instantly at his side, 
and pronounced Colonel St. Helen to have had a fit of apoplexy. Lord Secking- 
ton’s ball had all but touched the breast of Colonel St. Helen, who with truer and 
more deadly aim had so directed his ball that it passed right through the bones of 
the nose, immediately beneath the eyebrows, carrying away almost the whole of 
the nasal bones. Lord Seckington was not dead, though perfectly insensible ; 
the wound he had received was one that, if he survived, would occasion him the 
most frightful disfigurement for life. He was carried insensible to his carriage, a 
handkerchief having been thrown over his face, and hurried off at the top speed 
of his four horses to Street. It was found necessary to bleed Colonel Sr. 
Helen on the spot from both arms, and as soon as the incision had been hastily 
bandaged up, he was conveyed with difficulty to his carriage, and taken home to 
General Ogilvie’s a dismal spectacle ! 

A short time before the carriage containing Lord Seckington reached 
Street, a post-chaise drew up opposite to hisdoor, in which were two females, one 
of whom appeared violently agitated. 

“ Knock and ring—ring hard! open the chaise-door—make haste !” exclaimed 
one of them in a breath ; and as soon as the door was thrown open by the alarm- 
ed porter; for all the servants had a suspicion of the dreadful nature of the en- 
gagememt which had taken Lord Seckington away so early in a carriage-and- 
four, and were now awaiting his return in the greatest trepidation—she rushed 
in. 

“Ts Lord—Lord Seckington—is he at home?” she gasped. 

“ Yes—no,” replied the affrighted porter ina breath. ‘Do you know any 
thing about his lordship?” By this time the valet, who had accompanied him to 
France and had returned with him, made his appearance, and whispered to the 
porter, who then, in a somewhat less respectful tone, enquired, “* Does his lord- 
ship expect you, ma’am ?”’ 

‘*No, my lord does not, Ican answer for that,” interposed the valet ; “ he 
thinks you're at this moment in Paris.”’ 

‘« Silence, sir! show me instantly into the diningroom,”’ said the lady as indig- 
nantly as her violent agitation would admit of. 

‘* Excuse me, ma’am,”’ said the porter, placing himself between her and the 

diningroom door, ‘* ]—J cannot admit you! Are you a relation of his lordship’s, 
or what! What's your business here !” 
‘“* Hinder me at your peril, sirrah !” exclaimed Mrs. St. Helen ; for she it was, 
with all her naturally commanding tone and manner; and at the same time 
pushing him gently aside, without further opposition she entered the dining- 
room. 

‘Order in my maid from the chaise '” said Mrs. St. Helen, sinking exhausted 
into the nearest chair, scarce able to stand, or to see whether her orders were 
attended to. There was a sudden muster of servants in the hall for a few mo- 
ments ; and aftera hurried conversation together, the diningroom door was open- 
ed by the valet. 

“‘T hope, ma’am, you won’t make it necessary, ma’am, for us to do our 
duty. I know, ma’am, who you are,” he commenced with a determined air 

** Audacious wretch!’ exclaimed Mrs. St. Helen, roused for a moment by his 
extraordinary insolence, ‘*if you don’t instantly leave this room, sir” 

‘** \h, ma’am, leave the room! Pray, ma’am, are you mistress here’ I leave 
the room, ma’am! You will leave it first, ma’am, I can tell you, if it comes to 
that, that’s flat !’’ he continued pushing wider open the door. ‘ Do you think, 
ma’am, I’m going to be talked to in this way by you! I know who you are, 
ma’‘am, quite well! Do you think I hadn’t my eyes and my ears open at Paris 
My Lord’s done the handsome thing by you, and you ought not to come follow- 
ing him about the town in this way; ah, ma’am, you may look, but I fancy my 
Lord's done with you ; he’s got other fish to fry just now, believe me."’ At that 
moment a vehicle was heard approaching rapidly, and a hubbub in the hall drew 
the valet thither. ‘* Drive away that chaise!”’ exclaimed half-a-dozen voices in 
| the street, and Lord Seckington’s carriage dashed up to the door. Mrs. St. He 
len sprung to the window, hearing her chaise ordered away, expecting some new 
insult was preparing for her; and beheld the miserable figure of Lord Secking- 
ton in the act of being carried out of the carriage, his head covered over with a 
blood-spotted white handkerchief. She rushed from the diningroom, and, with a 
piercing shriek, was flying down the steps, when one of the agitated servants, 
either designedly or accidentally, tripped her foot, exclaiming at the same time, 
‘*Get out of the way, you d d '” and she fell, with her forehead upom 
the corner of one of the steps, where she lay insensible and disregarded till Lord 
Seckington had been carried in, when the hall door was closed. There she might 
have continued but for the humanity of one or two persons in the crowd that had 
gathered round Lord Seckington’s carriage. They raised her from the ground : 
having been informed from the area that she did not belong there, and they knew 
nothing whatever about her, they carried her, still insensible from the stunning 
effects of her fall and of her violent mental agitation, to the nearest public house, 
whither her attendant in the chaise followed her. From the representations and 
entreaties of the latter, the surly publican consented to receive Mrs. St. Helen for 
the present into the house, and a medical man was sent for. 

This was the once beautiful, happy, innocent wife and mother, Emna St 
Helen, who had torn herself from her helpless children, her affectionate husband 
who had opened her foolish and guilty ear and heart to the tempter ; who had 
| fled from the pure arms of her husband to the blasting serpent-like embraces of 
| an adulterer; who could pity her! Here, discarded by the menials of her se- 
| ducer, she lay dishonoured in her extremity among low and unwilling me:cena- 
| ries; her beauty entirely gone ; wasted to a skeleton ; heart-broken ; paralyzec 
| with the dreadful spectacle of her dead paramour, whose hand bad, perhaps, that 

morning, too, been dyed with the blood of her busband. 
| It seemed that, as soon as ever she recovered her senses when at Paris, anc 
discovered the departure of Lord Seckington, and learned from her maid the 
too probable object of his abrupt disappearance, she determined on following him, 
and engaged a passage in the very next conveyance that started, so as, by 
| travelling night and day, to reach Strect the very morning after Lor 
Seckington’s arrival. 

I was calledin to attend Colonel St. Helen about ten o'clock, and found him » 
| almost precisely similar circumstances to those im which he bad been place: 
| when I formerly attended him, only that the present was a far more serious attack, 
and the probabilities of its fatal termination infinitely greater. A)! our efforts t« 
relieve the labouring brain proved unavailing and we all gave up the case in des 
pair. Onthe Saturday evening after his fatal meeting with Lord Seckington, 
| was returning on horseback froma visit to a distant patient residing about twe 
miles beyond General Ogilvie’s house, and determined to call in to enquire afte 
Colonel St. Helen, if he yet survived?) When within a few yards of the house, 
I overtook two men carrying a coflin on their backs. J stopped my horse—my 
conjectures were right—they opened the General's gate, and went up to the house 
So it wasat length all over! Poor, broken-hearted St. Helen, victim of the 
pertidy of the wife of your besom,—of the villany of your brother-soldier, you 
sorrows were at length ended. After pausing for afew moments | despatched my 
groom, desiring him to enquire whether they wishedto see me. ‘The Genera 
sent back word that he particularly desired to see me, and J dismounted. He 
grief, visible in his countenance anc 
manner, told me the event that had taken place. I followed hin into the reom he 
had just quitted, and we sat down together. Colonel St. Helen expired that day 
about twelve o’clock— only an hour after I had been with him. * He lay,” sai 
the General, ‘in the same state in which you left him, almost to the last, in ¢ 
dull stupor. I was sitting on one side of the bed, and Mrs. Ogilvie, coutrary te 
my wishes—sceing her excessive agitation—entered the reom I had a liitle before 
insisted upon her quitting, and resumed the seat she had before occupied on the 
bed-side. The noise she made seemed to rouse himslightly from his lethargy 
He slowly opened bis eyes—the first time during his iliness—looked dully at her ‘ 
I think his lips seemed to move, and on bending my ear till it alinost touched them 
Ithink I heard the word ‘Emma!’ His head sunk back upon the pillow, he 
breathed heavily for a moment or two, and St. Helen was no more! No doubt,’ 
continued the General, with great emotion, “ he had a confused notion that it was 
Mrs. St. Helen who was sitting beside him—alas that such a polluted being 
should have troubled his last thoughts! Yet there seemed no anger or disgust ir 
his manner—if it had any character at all, it was one of forgiveness!” 

He was buried at ; and there was scarcely an officer of distinction m 
London that did not insist upon following bim to thergrave. The kind-hearted 
Commander-in-Chief shed tears, I understood, when he heard of his death He 
| bequeathed his fortune to his children equally, leaving General and Mrs. Ogilvie 

their guardians, whom he also empowered to allow Mrs. St. Helen, should - she 
| ever require it, such a sum as would place her out of the reach of destitution 
The will was dated only the day before thaton which he fought with Lord Secking 
| ton 

I regret to have to mention that name again, and shall dismiss it briefly and for 
I did not attend him, but heard several details concerning him from those 
It would perhaps have been mercy had Colonel St. Helen's bail passec 
him of lfeon the spot it had utterly destroyed the 
| nasal bones—and it 1s impossible to conceive a more repuls've o! ject than be must 
| have presented to every beholder d He endured 
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most fearful and blasphemous imprecations ; and, in short, to such a pitch of 
frenzy was he driven by it, that it was found necessary to place him for sou.e time 
under constraint, lest he should lay violent hands upon himself. He gradually, 
however, became calmer, and appeared likely in time to become reconciled to 
his misfortune. Colonel St. Helen was dead—that was some gratification ! 
Lord Seckington had still vast solace left him ; he was, after all, a peer of the 
realm ; he had a fine, a noble fortune at his command ; and these, with other 
consolatory topics, were urged upon him so frequently and earnestly by his friends 
and attendants, as at length to satisfy them that they might lay aside their appre- 
hensious, and release him from the painful—the intolerable restraint they had felt 
it necessary to impose upon him, also relaxing the strictness of their surveillance. 
They did so; and a day or two afterwards, the event was duly announced in the 
newspapers as follows :—*“ Onthe 29th ult., at Street, in his 32d year, the 
Right Hon. Lord Seckington.” If such a thing as a Coroner's Inquest took 
place, the papers took no notice of it; and every body was satistied that he died 
in consequence of the wounds he had received in his duel with Colonel St. 
Helen. 





My pen now moves heavily and reluctantly in tracing these painful, but, T hope, 
nevertheless, instructive scenes ; my head aches as I recall them,—but my long 
labours now draw to a close. 

General and Mrs. Ogilvie, with their little precious charges—for precious they 
were, and they were themselves childless—withdrew, in about a twelve-month af- 
ter Colone! St. Helen’s death, to a remote part of England, where they might at- 
tend exclusively and unremittingly to the important and interesting duties confided 
tothem. ‘Their departure, and the endless absorbing engagements of a busy pro 
fessional life in the metropolis, caused the gloomy transactions above narrated 
gradually to disappear from my memory, which, however, they had long and 
grievously haunted. Three years afterwards, there occurs the following entry in 
my Diary :— 

‘* Wednesday, 8th October, 18—” 

* * But I shall endeavour to describe the scene exactly as it appeared to me. 
May experience never enable me to descrite such another ! 

** Hush! stand here, Doctor ,’’ whispered Mr. B , the proprietor of an 
extensive private asylum near the metropolis, where I had called to visit a gentle- 
man who had been longa patient of mine. ‘Hush, don’t speak, nor be at all 
alarmed,” opening a sinall and, as it seemed to me, a secret door,—* these are my 
tncurahies. Hark! I think I know what they are about. Step forward, here 
Can you see!” I did as he directed. From my position I could not see very 
distinctly, but the room was long and rather narrow, and had a resemblance to a 
ward in a hospital, with about half-a-dezen beds on each side of the room, on 
which were sitting as many boys, apparently from about fifteen to eighteen years 
old, wearing long blue dresses, and their hair cut as close to their heads as possi- 
ble. They were making all manner of discordant noises, and seemed eagerly 
talking together, but each remained sitting quietly on his own bed; a circum- 
stance I mentioned to Mr. B , expressing my surprise that so eager and vio- 
lent as their gestures seemed, they should not quit their beds. ‘* It would be very 
strange if they cvu/d,”’ he whispered with a smile, ‘“ for they are all fastened toa 
staple in the wall, by a strong girdle passing round their waists. Bless your life! 
if It was not for that, they would soon kill one another, and every body that came 
nearthem. It was only last month that one of them contrived to twist herself.’’ 

** Herself!” I whispered in amazement ; “ what do yeu mean, Mr. B ie 

ae Why, what [ say, Doctor, surely—are not you aware that these are wo- 
men 

* Gracious God, women !’ T exclaimed, with a perfect shudder. 

* Why, certainly! But, by the way, they don’t look much like women either ; 
that close cut hair of theirs is so like the head of a charity schoolboy. Some of 
these people have been, and in point of family are, highly respectable. It 
may appear very shocking to you to see them in this condition ; it was so to me, 
until T grew accustomed to it. I assure you we use no unnecessary violence or 
restraint whatever; but, on the contrary, give them every indulgence their unfor- 
tunate condition will admit of. What can we do with them? There are several 
of them perfect fiends if they have the slightest license. I was obliged to have 
this room constructed on purpose apart from the rest of my establishment, their 
noises were so dreadful ;—now hark!” 

** Whoo—whoo—whoo "’—shrieked a voice louder than any of the rest, “ who'll 
go tothe moon! who'll go to the moon! who'll go to the moon!” 

‘**I—I've got it!’ shouted another—“ Pole! Pole! what have you done with 
the moon?” 

“TJ go for the stars—the stars !—Away ! away! away! Whirr! whirr! whirr!” 
cried another. 

“Ha! ha! la!—Ha, ha, ha!" said another voice, bursting into loud laugh- 
ter, “I've got a dog in my head—hark, how it barks—bow, wow, wow !—Ha— 
ha—ha !” 

‘“* I've got a cat—mew !—mew !—mew! who'll catch the mouse ! 
mew !” 

** Water! water! water! The world’s on fire !—Fire, fire, fire !” 

‘Hush, you wretches,” exclaimed another voice, ‘I’m going to sing for my 
dinner—hosh ! hark!” 

“Hark! the song—the song!” cried all the other voices tngether, while the 
singer began; and in a few moments her voice only was heard, wild and dismal, 
beyond description, though not very loud, uttering words something like the fol- 
lowing 














I feel it— 


*“* Hark to the bell, the merry, merry, merry bell, 
It is his kuell,—the merry, merry, merry knell” — 


“ Ding, dong !—Ding, dong !—Ding, dong !” 
—sung the other voices in a kind of doleful chorus The singer resumed— 


“ Lullaby! Lullaby ! Lullaby ! 
His head, oh, his head it is white— 
All white! white! 
—Dead, dead, dead ! 
—Siog, you wretches!” They resumed— 
“* Ding, dong !—Ding. dong !—Ding, dong !" 

The sun at that moment shone into the dreary room, while I was intently gazing 
on the miserable scene it disclosed. Mercy !—my flesh crept—I began to recog- 
nise in the singer, who looked wildly up into the sunshine—I could not be wrong, 
—Mrs. St. Helen! 

* Who is that!” I enquired faintly, turning away from the room, while my com- 
panion clozed and secured the door. 

‘**Mrs. Jones is the performer, if it’s she whom you mean.” 

* Oh no, no, no! Her name is not, it never was Jones!" said I, feeling very 
faint, and moving as quickly away as possible into the open air. 

** Well, certainly,” said Mr. B——, after considering a little, ‘*it is strange 
enough ; I have certainly now and then heard her mention your name, among 
others. So you know, very probably, her real naine,—Mrs. St. H is 

He mentioned the name I dreaded to hear. 


J 








‘‘ T have had her these two years ; she was removed thither from St *s by 
order of General Ogilvic, at whose expense she continues here.” 
[ got into the open air, and began at length to breathe more freely. I protest 


that I never in my life encountered sucha shock as that I had just experienced. 
He told me many sad, shocking things, which I shall not record. 

Oh merciful and just God, governor of the world, sometimes even in this life 
thy most tremendous wrath alights upon the heads of the guilty ! 





Thas ends the Passages from the Diary of a late Physician ! 
Reader, farewell ! Ss. W. 


i. 
NELSONIAN REMINISCENCES, 
BY A NAVAL OFFICER. 

THE GALE. 

In the latter end of the month of January, 1801, the day dawned with every in- 
dication of bad weather—the mass of dense and heavy clouds, piled upon each 
other, occupied all space to the sonth-west—the sun ip his course looked with a 
fiery aspect—and the sea-fowl, with the wonderful instinct that puzzles the wise, 
from their foreknowledge of the storm, came screaming in upon the land—the 
wind blew fiercely, and in fearful gasts—the laboring clouds seemed preparing to 
discharge their overloaded breasts, and distant thunder rolled along the horizon— 
the masses of clouds, as they sailed along the ocean, nearly shut out the light of 
day, and rose at opposite extremities into huge mountains of vapour; they were 
illuminated by fitful flashes of lightning, and looked like giant batteries erected in 
the heavens. As they moved onwards from the south-west, they shot down 
vivid streams, which, at times, pierced the waters like quivering blades of fire ; 
again the electric fluid took an horizontal direction through the skies, and its daz- 
zliug streak fluttered like a radiant streamer, until it lost itself among the clouds. 
Comparative darkness came on with a suddenness that I never before had ob- 
served, and the gusts were terrific. During this elemental war the British fleet 
under Vice-Admiral Lord Keith, and the army under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
closely crammed in men-of-war, (armés en flute.) and transports to the number 
of two bundred sail, were carrying a heavy press of canvas to claw off a lee 
shore. that shore was Caramania, in Asia Minor, a most mountainous, well- 
woalel, black-looking coast. We were in search of Marmorice harbour, the ap- 
pointed rendezvous of the Egyptian expedition ; andthe Asiatic pilots, frightened 
at the dangerous position of the fleet in this tremendous weather, lost the little 
cnowicdgo they had formerly possessed of this unfreqnented and frowning coast, 


whose mountains towered high above the cloads, on which no vistige of human 
afe could be seen. Every glass in the clearance between the squalls, was eagerly 

mn pon the precipitous shore, upon which the heavy waves beat with most 
sorrnific gremdeur. It was self-evident to the meanest capacity, that unless the 





harbour could be entered before night, the transports filled with British warriors | 
would be wrecked on the lee shore, with no chance of assistance. ‘The inen-of- | 
war, by dint of carrying sail, might claw off; but the great majority of this fine 
army would in a few hours become food for the monsters of the deep, or the fero- 
cious and ravenous tenants of the vast forests that seemed interminable to our 
straining sight. As each withdrew his glass, with a disappointed look, the longi- 
tude of their countenances increased, and the round-faced, laughing midshi; man, 
lest his disposition for fun and frolic, and all at once became a reflecting, sedate 
personage. 

‘The admiral, on whom all the responsibility rested, endeavoured to assume the | 
calmness of tone and manner, that the honesty of his open nature would not | 
brook ; his agitation was visible in the contortions of his venerable countenance, 
and the sudden starts ef his nervous system. ‘ Fire a gun, and hoist a sail of at- 
tention to the fleet,” said his lordship. 

“ They have all answered, my lord,” said the officer of the sigual department. 

“ Now, Mr. Stains, be particular; ask if any one is qual fied to lead into Mar- 
morice.”’ 

As the negative flag flew at the mast-head of the men-of-war, every counte- 
nance proportionably fell. At length, with heart-fclt joy, I proclaimed, that one 
of our sloops had hoisted her affirmative. 

** Who is she, yeungster?’ D—n it, boy, do not keep me in suspense.” 

“ The Petrel, my lord.” 

I saw an ejaculatiun of thankfulness rise warm from the heart to the. lips of 
Lord Keith, as he piously raised his eyes and pressed his hand on his heart. 
“Signal for the fleet to bear up, make more sail and follow the Petrcl,” said Lord 
Keith ; “Captain Inglis may be depended on.” And we shook outa reef, and 
set t e main-top gallant sail, which soon closed our leader in the Petrel. As we 
approached this mountainous and novel land, the idea, (and it was an astounding 
one) seemed to dwell on and occupy the most unreflecting mind, that should Cap- 
tain Inglis be wrong, every ship, with twenty-five thousand men, would be the 
sacrifice of such error. Lord Keith ordered the signal of attention with the Pe- 
trel’s pendants. ‘* Captain Inglis, your responsibility 1s awful,’ said the telegraph. 
‘“« Are you perfectly certain of the entrance of Marmorice '” 

* Perfectly sure,”’ said the answer, “and right a-head.”’ 

“ Signal officers on the fore-yard, with their glasses,” said the admiral ; and 
slinging our telescopes we ascended : indeed it was time, for now the roar of the 
waves, as they broke on the coast, throwing their spray on high, conveyed a dis- 
mal idea of our impending fate. 

**A narrow entrance a head,” called the signal-lieutenant, Stains. 

‘** Do the midshipmen make out the same ?”’ 

“« We all of us discern it, my lord,” shouted the whole at the very extent of our 
voices. 

‘God be praised for this great mercy!” ejaculated his lordship, uncovering 
and bowing his head with great devotion; and [ do aver and believe that the 
grateful sentiment pervaded every heart in the Foudroyant. 

The entrance of Marmorice now became distinctly visible to all on deck, from 
the contrast of the deep still water to the creamy froth on the shore ; and the sig- 
nal for the fleet to crowd all sail for the port in view, and the men-of-war to haul 
their wind, until the merchantmen had entered the channel, was flying at the 
Foudroyant’s mast-head, as she shot into the gut of Marmorice. ‘The tremen- 
dous mountains overshadowed us, and seemed inclined, frem their great height, 
to come thundering down upon us like the destructive avalanches in the moun- 
tains of Switzerland. We now entered the spacious and splendid harbour, circu- 
lar in its form, and mo-e than twenty miles in circumference. It created great 
astonishment from its vast magnitude, being capable of containing all the ships | 
in the world, and from its mountainous shore with immense fo ests. In so small 
a nook as to be nearly invisible, stands on a rock a fort, and a few wretched 
houses, surrounded by a high wall, I conjecture for the purpose of keeping out 
the wild beasts, which seemed here lord of the ascendant. ‘This fortification 
displayed the Crescent, and was saluted with eleven guns, as we took up anchor- | 
age, closely followed by our numerous fleet. Scarcely had we moored, when the 
heavy masses of clouds that had rested on and capped the high land, now opened 
upon us in earnest, and the forked lightnings darted among the fleet with 
fatal effect. ‘The gale increased to a perfect hurricane, and blew from all points 
of the compass ; the flakes of ice, for they were too large to be called hail, came | 
down with such prodigious force as to destroy man and beast ; and whoever wit- | 
nessed that storm, could entertain no doubt of a special Providence in the af- 
fairs of men. We were all safely moored, and the heart expanded in thankful- 
ness to the Eternal Power that had watched over our safety. Next morning's 
sun restored the usual Asiatic weather, and a venerable Turk, with a silver beard, 
verv long, was observed pulling from their small settlement with some degree of 
pomp. On coming up the side, to our great astonishment, he seized the first | 
lieutenant’s hand, and in pure English, thengh with a strong Scottish accent, | 
asked which was Lord Keith. This man, I heard, was of the clan of the Camp- | 
bells, and had served Djezzar Pacha, the butcher of Syria, who one morning cut | 
off his nose, and banished him from Acre, his capital. He had since risen to | 
the rank of general in the service of the Sublime Porte, and was now sent by | 
the sultan to concert measures with Lod Keith to expel the French from his | 
sublime highness’s territory of Egypt. His appearance fully convinced us that | 
parting with the nose did not increase the beauty of the human face divine; but 
he declared, and we fully believed him, that his old heart warmed at the sight of 
the tartan that covered some of the military on our deck. Preparations were 
now made for landing the sick, who, in the crowded state of the transports and 
troop ships, were numerous. ‘The pioneers made an open space near the beach, 
and the sick were encamped under a strong guard, who posted sentinels thickly | 
round the encampment. 


The following night was beautifully serene, and the suns ef other worlds threw 
their softened and pensive light on this minute speck in the boundless creation— 
the watch, some of whom paced the deck, castle-building, and imagining scenes 
of bliss that never were to be realised, while others admired the starry vault of | 
heaven, wondering with what sort of beings yon myriads of worlds were peo- 
pled, while the talkers who could get listeners, were spinning many a long yarn 
of by-gone days and other scenes. Crombie, a grey-headed young gentleman, 
(for all midshipmen are called young gentlemen, and with whom the youthful 
lieutenant of his watch commonly created some mirth by desiring him as young- 
ster to sheer up tothe mast head and count the convoy,) now seized me by the 
button, by which he compelled me to listen to his yarnas follows: ‘I say, young- 
ster, that was an ugly coast we ran down upon yesterday, and reminds me of an 
occurrence that was particularly mournful ;"’ here he hemmed, and seemed to | 
smother asigh. ‘‘ You see, when I belonged to his Majesty's sloop—but it will | 
be as well not to mention her name, as I cut and run one day without asking per- | 
mission—well, we were cruising in the latitude, and by old Soundings’ longitude, 
(but that by dead reckoning could not always be depended upon,) near where bro- 
ther Jonathan said he had discovered a dangerous cluster of rocks, to which he 
had affixed the appropriate name of tlie ‘ Devil's Grip ;’ well, I dined in the gun- 
room that day, and many a hearty laugh at the Yankee notion circulated with the 
bottle, for the master proved, to the satisfaction of all but one at the table, that 
rocks could not be in the open sea, so many hundred miles from any known land, 
and where the deep sea lead could not find bottom, and for which he had often 
tried in vain; so when the caterer bowed round to signify that the mess allow- 
ance of wine, viz. a pint each person, was drunk, the first luff proposed an extra 
bottle while we listened to the most extraordinary youth I ever met with, as he, 
with fluency of speech and elegance of manner demolished the master’s pre- 
mises and inferences. This young gentleman was called the captain's nephew, 
and might, I think, have claimed noarer relationship ; he was named Paulo, after | 
his mother, Pauline, a Neapolitan countess, who fled from a nunnery, where she | 
had been immured without asking her consent. She must have been a beauty, | 
for her son, though of avery fragile and delicate make, was remarkably tall and | 
handsome, with a most expressive countenance, geuerally clouded with a shade | 
of melancholy ; he was fond of gazing at the moon, and wrote a deal of poetry, | 
comparing ladies’ eyes to the bright stars that shone above him, all about love, 
and such other nonsense ; but our doctor, who was a learned man. pronounced it 
beautiful, and said he was a genius of the first order, full of s1 sceptibility, and , 
with nerves too finely strung for this coarse and bustling world—at all events, he 
was universally beloved for his gentleness and kindness of heart; at punishment 
you would see him with his hands clasped and his eyes suffused with tears, look- | 
ing up in his uncle's face with such an imploring look to spare the culprit, while 
the muscles round his well-formed mouth used to work as the sharp lash fell on 
the tender skin of the sufferer. “The captain was a stern, unbending man, but | 
his iron countenance softened at the visible agony of this glorious youth, who | 
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frequently gained his point, and the last dozen was remitted. He said, as far | 

could understand him, that the shell of the earth was trifling compared to its In- 

terior, which was supposed to be in a state of fusion, and hence arose volcanoes | 
and earthquakes, the heaving up of lands that had beenthe bed of the ocean, and 
the submersion of others; that the vast Atlantic itself was supposed by some | 
philosophers to have once been habitable, and a great continent. All this was too | 
learned, and made no impression on any one but the doctor, so we drank the cap- 
tain’s toast, of good afternoon, and went to our usual duty; mine was to keep | 
the first watch. Old Soundings, fortified by a norwester, to keep the first watch 

The gale blew hard, right aft, and we were dashing through a heavy sea in merry 
style. ‘I think, sir,’ said I, addressing my officer without touching the hat, the 
night being too dark for him to notice the oinission, (a point on which he was 
very particular,) ‘I think, sir, that the sea seems inclined to kick up a bobbery 
to-night, end is rising fast.’ ‘I am of the same opinion, youngster ; but what 
is that a-head!’ At this moment the look out man on the bowsprit sung 
out, ‘Breakers a-head,’ and was reiterated by the cat-headman, ‘ breakers 
on both bows,’ in that indescribable tone of alarin that carries instant con- 
viction of great danger, and causes a revulsion of the blood. This terrific 
announcement woke even the sleepers, for in less time than I take to tell you, 





| draught in the reef. 


| it be remembered until I cease to be. 


| and to look on scenes 
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every man and boy was on deck, most of them in their shirts—poor dear 
Paulo looking more like an erial spright than of mortal mould, ran after 
the captain, who went out on the end of the bowsprit, and looked 
steadily around, which required nerves of iron, for right a-head seemed a vast 
barrier of rocks, on which the sea was wildly breaking, throwing its white spray 


| to the clouds, and on each side, as the mad waves receded, was seen their black 


tops, peeping through the creamy froth that surrounded us, the gallant ship bound- 


‘ing like a greyhound, at the rate of ten knots, full upon them, that would dash 


her to atoms, for she seemed to me to increase her speed, probably from an in- 
‘Then arose the wild shriek of despair from the timid, and 
stood still the brave ; their manly brows blanched, it is true, for it was a sight of 


such horror, youngster, that my hair turned perfectly white, and I shut my eyes 


with the sinner’s last ejaculation, of ‘God be merciful to me,’ but not before F 
had seen Paulo, the beautiful and good Paulo, with the scream of a maniac, jump 
into the boiling surf. The manly tonesof the captain’s voice was heard high above 
the roar of the breakers, ‘ Port the helm, port, and silence all of you—your lives 
depend on your steadiness and prompt obedience. Master, take the weather- 
wheel, and steer for an opening, two points before the starboard beam; we may 
find water through the reef where it does not break so heavily—brace forward the 
yards ;’ and the leegunnel buried itself in the agitated water, as she sprung to the 
wind. * Let fly the maintop-gallant sheets,’—the sail blew to ribbons, and saved 
the topmast. * Now, master, hard up with the helm, and square away the yards ; 
send her between those high rocks where the sea does not break.’ ‘The noble 
ship leaped between them, while the spray from them washed some of the 
unnerved over the bulwarks, and their last despairing ery was drowned in the roar 
of the surf. She steered beautifully in the master’s able hands, who had frequent- 
ly declared he could turn her through the eye of a needle, and this channel 
between the breakers was like one, and very little wider than her mainyard. 
Nothing was heard from old Soundings but * Port it is, starboard withal,’ not 
forgetting sir, at the end of eachresponse. As I went to assist him at the wheel 
after drawing in a long breath, { heard him mutter, ‘ Who would have thought 
the Yankee notion true, but it is the Devil’s Grip, and a devilish ugly one it is 
for sartain,” ‘ We are through the reef, thank Almighty God,’ said the captain ; 
and it came warm from the heart. ‘ Master, we will heave to till daylight,” 
* Better take a larger offing,’ said Soundings, ‘ the devil may have a young grip 
forming in the wake of his mother’ ‘ Keep a good look out for breakers,’ called 
the captain ; ‘ and Mr. Handsail, suorten sail for laying her to.’ And we hove to; 
a league to leeward of the most frightful cluster of rocks that ever reared their 
ugly heads above the wide and open sea ‘ But where is my boy, Paulo?’ said 
the captain. I advanced, and gave my dolefal story; bis strong and pent-up 
feelings broke down in a torrent of grief, the big tears coursing each other down 
his weather-beaten cheeks, as he exclaimed, ‘Oh! Paulo, my good and gentle 
son, Paulo, would to God that I had died for thee!’ There is something so 
affecting in the grief of a strong mind like the captain's, so firm, thathe retained 
his self-possession in the midst of scenes that paralysed the heart, and blanched 
the boldest front, that all shed tears that heard him exclaim in the bitter accents of 
heart-broken misery, that he was bereaved and desolate, and would welcome 
death as a cessation from intolerable anguish. I alone stood firm, not being of 
the melting mood, thouzh I dearly loved the boy, who haunts me in my sleep. I 
saw him last night, plain as I seeyou, and heard his maniac scream, as he jumped 
into the agitated waters.” 

Saying this, Crombie pulled off my button, and burst into tears. I respected 
his feelings too much to recall to mind his previous declaration of stoicism. 
‘The master,”’ said he, ‘called for a norwester to comwnfort him, saying, ‘ Grief 
always made him dry.’ The captain did his duty mechanically, but the elasticity 
of his ‘steps, and his manly deportment, had, like his son, left him for ever. He 
was never after seen to smile, retired on half-pay, and soon went to that bourne 
from whence no traveller returns.” ; 

Crombie, who, under a rough exterior possessed a feeling heart, now paused in 
his interesting narrative of bygone days, and all on deck that were pacing to and 
fro siopped short, while every eye was turned on the sick camp, for from that 
quarter came a shrill and piercing cry, as of human agony in its last extremity, 
mingled with a complication of roarings and noises that baffles description. 
Crombie assured me (who was what he called a greenhorn, and Johnny Newcome) 
that the scream proceeded from an immense number of jackalls, and the other 
noises, that were really deafening, from the wild beasts of the forests, who had 
been drawn together in masses by the smell of the sick,on whom they must be 
meditating an attack, and from their cry he supposed them in a voracious state of 
hunger, and in great force, surrounding three s aes of the camp, on which, making 
use of his expression, they meant to have a ‘‘ mortal gorge,’’ Crombie'’s favourite 
term for gluttony. The quick firing of the sentivels, and the sound of the bugle 
calling the troops to arms, induced Lord Keith to make the night signal for 
launches manned and armed with carronades, who opened with grape, and cannis- 
ter on the forest, and soon drove back the ferocious assailants to their native 
wilds, whilethe camp-fire threw its wild glare over the romantic scenery of this 
little known but wonderful piece of nature’s workmanship on the grandest scale. 
The next day a greater clearance was effected round the camp, and ‘quantities of 
fuel brought in to keep large fires burning through the darkness of night ; a petty 
officer and two men were missing at the muster roll, and supposed to have been 
carried off by the monsters of the woods. Here we lay till the latter end of 
February, practising our intended operations of landing, repairing damages, and 
healing the sick, the weather delightful, and plenty of fresh provisions from the 
Island of Rhodes, to whose governor the Turkish admiral acting with us, ordered 
a bastinado on the solesof the feet for some deficiency in the supply, and it proved 
a very effective mode. On the 28th of February we saw the low sandy coast 
of Egypt, or rather, Pompey’s Pillar, near Alexandria, received the report of the 
blockading squadron, and anchored in Aboukir Bay on the Ist of March; un- 
fortunately the weather came on so bad as to occasion a heavy suzfon the beach, 
the intended scene of our operations. During the gale the Foudroyant struck 
heavily on the wreck of the Orient, the ship of the unfortunate Bruies, who was 
burnt in that celebrated action that so deservedly immortalised the name of 
Nelson. 





SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF GRIMALDI. 
[Concluded from the last Albion.} 

Unable to partake in the doings of the theatre, Mr. Grimaldi retained his love 
for the profession, his good-fellowship with the professors. Sadler’s Wells was 
sacred ground with him. Whilst he retained the use of his limbs he was wont to 
wander up and down beside the tall poplars and the narrow river, and cogitate 
upon his by-gone glories. Like his father, he had a strong tendency to melan- 
choly assuciations ; and he would (especially if ‘* fooled to the top of his bent” by 
any inconsiderate friend) enumerate the performers who “ had been and were 
not; the scenes and adventures that he had taken part in, in that theatre, until 
tears crowned his speech. The last time he ever visited this place was on the 
29th of January, 1837, when, for a benefit, he was requested to become an au- 
ditor; and it was announced that “the performances would be under the pa- 
tronage of the veteran Grimaldi.” His name was not forgotten amid the worthies 
of Clerkenwell ; a full house honoured the announcement : he sat on the back 
seat of a private box, and it was generally believed he was not present. This 
created considerable dissatisfaction. In the pantomime, however, a duet, written 
by Mr. Coppiag, and sung by the Clown and Jim Crow, called the attention of 
the auditors to the hero of the evening. The following colloquy, or something 
like it, occurred :— 

Clown. 
Prithee tell me, Master Crow, 
Why you look so full of glee ! 
Jim Crow. 
Why ! coss our old friend Joe 
I'm delighted there to see ! 
No sooner were the words uttered and the performer's finger pointed at the box, 
then every eye was turned to the retired actor. In another verse the clown 
proposed — 
Now he’s here, to welcome hin 
With a hearty three-times-three ! 

The auditors responded, “and the shout rent the skies.” Assisted by a friend 
poor Grimaldi crawled to the front of the box, and as soon as silence could be 
procured, faltered out his thanks. ‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “ never in 
my theatrical career (nearly half a century) did I feel more grateful, more honour- 
ed, than now : my heart is too full. I feel, ladies and gentlemen, this affectionate 
kindness. I {He here burst into tears, and was supported by Mr. Arthur 
and another gentleman, but rallied, and continued nearly as follows :]}—You may 
judge the feelings of one who has travelled through the whole world of panto- 





mime, and reaching the declining years of his life without losing one jot of his en- 


thusiasm, though shorn of all his strength. This event, this honour, was unex- 
pected by me : but it is cheering, it is grateful to my heart, and in that heart will 
: F Years have passed since I had the honour 
of addressing you, and this is in all probability, the last time. [Cries of * No, 
no;’ during the uproar and applause his friends tried to re-assure him, but he 
shook his head despondingly.} Had I been pre sared for this, I should have en- 
deavoured to acquit myself more cré ditably I came but to oblige the manager, 
——f He again paused, and then, throwing his arms oat to- 
wards the house, hastily cried]—Cod bless you! God bless you all!” He was 
taken to the back of the box amid deafening cheers: the performers, who were 
«taze, listening with profound attention to his address, 
His dream was done ; it had 





assembl sd Ina line on the 

and joining heartily in the cheers that it elicited. 

no further chang¢ ' ; 
A great many errors have crept into the public prints respecting fim. Amid 
” °F . - 

other things, it baa been asserted that he was the pupil of Du Bois. Nature was 
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his only mistress, and he often said, ‘‘ In my early years my father gave me a broad- 
sword and a guinea, and sent me into the world to seek as best I might.” In Lo- 
doiska, he was, when about eighteen, one of the chief combatants ; and, in the last 
scene, obtained some celebrity for fighting to the last on a parapet when the cas- 
tle is in flames, then rushing through them in mad desperation, and leaping over 
a high balustrade to the stage. On alighting there, he encounters fresh foes, and 
fought crawling on the ground, representing the contortion of one injured by fire. 
(This crawling fight, by-the-by, Kean afterwards very successfully imitated in 
Richard the Third. 

Mr. Grimaldi was petulant, and suffered under nervous irritation and morbid 
sensibility : except Mr. Matthews, we never met with a performer so nervous : he 
had no self-reliance until he was in the heart of his mystery, and then he had no 
fear. At the period of the demise of the late Duke of Gloucester, a friend paid 
the retired actor a visit. in the course of conversation the circumstance was al- 
luded to :—‘ For,” said the visiter, who was himself an actor, * this calamity 
has closed the theatres, and J am rejoicing ina holiday upon this day of death.” 
Grimaldi fell back in his chair, and pointed to something covered up at the fur- 
ther end of the room; his power of articulation was temporarily gone, and his 
gestures were frantic. His friend removed a cloth at which he pointed, and 
found the bust of his son. The bercaved father was at length relieved by tears, 
aud exclaiming, “ It is, indeed, a day of death, for it is the anniversary of the de- 
mise of my poor boy,” gave way to the agony of grief: he was conveyed to his 
chamber, and did not quit it for some days. A similar accident awakening his 
sensibilities a few months prior to his death, superinduced a fit of apoplexy, from 
which, by prompt medical aid, he speedily recovered ; but from that period a 
bell-wire was passed from Mr. Grimaldi’s bed-chamber into that of his cousin 
next door, that, if he should be subjected to a second attack in the night, he might 
be enabled to give the alarm. . 

It has been stated in a low periodical, in which a heap of falsehood, purporting 
to be a life of the pantomimist, appeared, that he was an habitual drunkard. He 
was quite the reverse. Those who have been his constant companions for the last 
thirty years aver that they never beheld him under the influence of wine . he was 
certainly a huge feeder ; but when ihe nature of his labours is taken into consi- 
deration, this will not create surprise. Pantomimists and singers eat more than 
other people : the exhaustion attendant upon their exertions being much greater 
than that to which any other performers are subject. > 

In his provincial tours Grimaldi was always fortunate. On one occasion, in 
three or four weeks, he realised £1000. On his return to town he invested it in 
the funds in the name of his wife, presenting it to her for his ‘“ welcome home.” 
On another tour he employed his profits in the purchase of the shares he held 
until his death in Sadler’s Wells theatre. He was careful, it may almost be said 
penurious, in his habits ; he was like Bottom the Weaver, “ slow of study,” tak- 
ing five or six weeks to mellow himself in one cf his songs. Until he had be- 
come so, he use! to bring in a large sheet, on which the words were inscribed, 
and, to use his own phrase, ‘ax their leave to sing it to paper.’’ ‘This was his 
constant custom at the Islington, but he never did so at Covent Garden Theatre. 
He for many years played Clown, first at Sadler’s Wells, and then hurried to Co- 
vent Garden in a hackney coach, where he played Clown a second time ; and on 
one occasion, he added to these two efforts the performance of the same char- 
acter at the Circus on the same evening. No strength could have borne up 
against such assaults ; and Grimaldi’s early decrepitude was no doubt induced by 
too gzeat muscular exertion, and by the colds caught night after night, whilst in 
ivansiiu from one playhouse to the other. 

It never appears to enter into the calculations of the multitude, that performers 
are mere men and women; and the most stupendous efforts made nightly re- 
main quite unappreciated by the public. Those who have seen Kean supported 
at the wing through a long part, and at the close of it wrapped up in a fur cloak, 
and put to bed;—thuse who remember Munden acting, when, from gout, he 
could not walk when off the stage, though, from some mysterious principle of dra- 
matic excitement, he managed to do so on it ;—those who have seen Grimaldi 
rubbed down after coming off from each scene, ‘+ to get the knots out of his legs,” 
or Gouffé, Mazurier, Parsloe, &c., lying panting on their faces, between each ef- 
fort, whilst barley water was poured down tlieir throats ;— those persons will well 
know that the sicknesses from which actors too often suffer are caused, not by in- 
om but by their duties calling for more exertions than their frames can 

* 

AD attempt to describe Mr. Grimaldi’s Clown has always proved a failure : his 
humour could not be tied down to pen, ink, and paper; it was an essence too 
subtle to yield to mere phraseology. His eyes, large, globular, and sparkling, 
rolled in a riot of joy ; his mouth, capacious, yet with a never-ending power of ex- 
tension, could convey all sorts of physical enjoyment and distaste ; his nose was 
not the mere bowsprit appendage we find that respectable feature to be in geue- 
ral: it was a vivacious excrescence capable of exhibiting disdain, fear, anger, 
even joy. We think we see him now screwing it on one side; his eyes, nearly 
closed, but twinkling forth his rapture ; and his tongue a little extended in the ful- 
ness of his enjoyment; his chin he had a power of lowering, we will not say to 
what button of his waistcoat, but certainly the drop was an alarming one. 

It always appeared to us that Grimaldi moved his ears ; and this, anatomically 
speaking, is not an impossibility. Be it as it may, the way in which he drew 
down his lower jaw on any sudden surprise gave this effect to the auricular or- 
gans. Speech would have been thrown away in his performance of Clown; 
every limb of him had a language. What eloquent legs were his! Look at him 
approaching that cottage of gentility; THe man is changed: see how he stands 
looking at the window, at which hangs a bonnet : his back is towards you ; but it 
tells the tale, the lady within is to be won. Look how he bends towards the bal- 
cony—Romeo in red and white: see how mincingly he puts forth his foot, and 
passes his hand over his garments; he must woo in another shape; he turns 
round in utter bewilderment ; anon a boy passes—he plays at marbles with him, 
first for money, then for his jacket ; he wins it: a dandy passes—he abstracts his 
coat tails: a miller—he steals a sack: he has stolen yonder chimney-pot, and 
made a hat; taken that dandizette’s shawl, and converted it into a waistcoat: the 
sack becomes white ducks; the tails render the jacket a coat; a cellar-door iron 
ring forms an eye-glass ; and he moves, an admirable caricature of the prevailing 
fashion of the day. 

Then, was there ever such acoach-builder? Go toschool, Mr. Houlditch ; for, 
with a coal-scuttle and a few cheeses, Grimaldi would construct you a vehicle at 
a moment's notice. Is his vegetable man unforgotten? He was no paltry hu- 
mourist who conceived the notion of making a melon into a head, and turnips and 
radishes do the duty of hands and fingers. His love-making—what infinite va- 
riety in his approaches! His boisterous freedom with the London fish-dealer ; 
his sailor-like jollity at Portsmouth ; his exquisite nonchalant air when attired as 
adandy; and his undeniable all-overishness when, as Clown, he meant to im 
press, being suddenly smitten by the beauty of his fair enslaver. Jt was all what 
we had an hundred times seen, without the innate ridiculousness of the things be- 
ing made apparent to us. Grimaldi had looked on the follies of humanity, and 
fairly turned the seamy side without. Then his treatment of that old man villai- 
nous, ‘yclept Pantaloon,’’ whom, old and infirm as he is, no one pities at all, 
though he is treated by all the persons of the medley drama in a way that no el- 
derly gentleman shonld be expected to endwie. We applauded and rejoiced in 

those vices in Grimaldi that we hated in the Pantaloon; here is a bone for your 
metaphysicians to pick: we were quite blind to the moral delinquency of Mons. 
Clown’s habits ; he was a thief—we loved him, nevertheless ; a coward, a most 
detestable coward—still we loved him : he was cruel, treacherous, unmanly, un- 
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generous, greedy, and the truth was not in him—yet, for all this, inultiplied up to 


murder, if you would, weloved him, and rejoiced in his successes. Clown, (Gti 
maldi’s Clown we mean,) Punch, and Falstaff (Shakspeare can afford to be put in 
any company,) are all darlings of our souls, though, if ye reason about the matter, 
we find them to be all most incomprehensible vagabonds. Grimaldi had certainly 


studied the gamut of merriment, and knew every note of its compass, and could | 


discourse most excellent music. He was the finest practical satirist we ever had— 
Hogarth in action; during his day there were an hundred clever men, but no 
single Clown. Follett was a jumper only; Laurent was ingenious, not humour- 


ous ; Bradbury was a man of great strength, but his was very dreary merriment ; | 


Kirby was too confined ; Bristow, Hartland, and that school, were mere imitators 


of the great original; Paulo and Southby, both clever, never stood the slightest | 


chance in competition with him; and young Joe was only the shadow of the 
shade of that Grimaldi that our boyhood recalls ; he only approached to an imita- | 
tion of the style of his father in his latter and weaker day. 
Pantomimes are now virtually extinct ; Stanfield and Roberts have made picture | 
galleries of them. Be it so. Grimaldi will in a few years be but a name; and | 
our children’s children must be contcnt to take the tale of his merits on the credit | 
of their ancestors. \We believe in Garrick, whom we never saw, and those to | 
come may believe in Grimaldi; for, though in a low department of art, he was | 
the most wonderful creature of his day, and far more unapproachable in his ex- | 
cellence than Kean or Kemble in theirs. He sleeps well, and had happily quitted | 
the stage ere pantomimes had been driven from it: he was a harmless, and a kind | 
man, had many friends, and few enemies. —Sit abi terra leris ! | 





* Poor Parsons gasped through all his characters. For years he was slowly dying of 
asthma. Keinble sutiered intensely from the same cause ; yet I have heard the one called | 
a drunkard, and George Colman vilified the other for eating opium, which he did t 
awhile the agony under which he swilered. 
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THE PHANTOM SHIP. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C. B.—[Continued from the Albion of Aug. 26.) 
CHAPTER XII. 

Philip had not long been on board when he found that they were not likely to 
have a very comfortable passage, for the Batavia had orders to embark a large de- 
tachment of troops for the strengthening of the Company's forces at Ceylon and 
Java. Indeed, the whole cargo nearly consisted of iulitary stores, and she was 
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ordered, so soon as shearived off Madagascar, to quit the fleet, and run to the 
above island direct, it being presumed that, with the number of soldiers on board, 
she would be able to take care of herself in case of meeting with an enemy. The 
Batavia, moreover, mounted thirty guns, and hada crew of seventy-five men. 
Besides military stores, she had on board a large quantity of specie for the Indian 
market. ‘The detachment of soldiers was embarking when Philip went on board, 
and in a few minutes the decks were so crowded that it was hardly possible to 
move. Philip, who had hardly spoken to the Captain, found out the first mate, 
and immediately entered upon his duty, with which, from the close application he 
had given during his former voyage and passage home, he was much better ac- 
quainted than might have been imagined. 

In a short time the confusion began to disappear, the baggage of the officers and 
soldiers was stowed away, and the soldiers having been told off into parties, and 
stationed between the guns of the main deck, with their messing utensils, left the 
deck more clear for the necessary duties. Philip showed great activity as well as 
method in the arrangements proposed, and the Captain, during a pause in his ar- 
duous duty, said to him, 

“J thought you were taking it very easy, Mr. Vanderdecken, in not joining the 
ship before, but now you are on board you are making up for past time. You have 
done more during the forenoon than I could have expected. It only makes me 
more glad that you have come, and I may say more sorry that you did not come 
when we were stowing the hold, which, I am afraid, is not arranged so well as it 
might be. Mynheer Struys, the first mate, has had too much to do, and I’m afraid 
has not been able to give it due attention.” 

“TI am sorry that I should not have been here, Sir,” replied Philip ; “but I 
came as soon as the Company sent me word.” 

«¢ Yes, and as they knew that you are a married man, and, moreover, are a great 
shareholder, they would not trouble you too soon. I presume you will have the 
command of a vessel next voyage. In fact, you are certain of it, with the capital 
you have invested in the funds. I had a conversation with one of the senior ac- 
countants on the subject but this very morning.” 

Philip was not sorry to find that his money had been put out to such good in- 
terest, as to be the captain of a ship was what he earmestly desired. He replied 
that “he certainly did hope to command a ship after the next voyage, when he 
trusted that he should feel himself quite competent to the charge.” 

“* No doubt, no doubt, Mr. Vanderdecken. I can see that clearly. 
be very fond of the sea.” 

“T am,”’ replied Philip; ‘‘ I doubt whether I shall ever give it up.”’ 

“Never give itup! You think sonow. You are young, active and buoy- 
ant ; but you will tire of it by and by, and be glad to lie by for the rest of your 
days.” 

‘How many troops do we embark !’’ inquired Philip. 

‘«' Two hundred and forty-five commoy soldiers and six officers. Poor fellows ! 
they are but few who will ever return: nay, more than one-half will not see 
another birthday. It is a dreadfal climate. 1 have landed three hundred men at 
that horrid hole, and, in six months, before I had sailed, there were not one hun- 
dred left alive.” 

‘‘Tt is almost murder to send them there,’ observed Philip. 

“Psha! they must die somewhere, and if they die a little sooner, what mat- 
ter? Life is a commodity to be bought and sold like any other. We send out 
so much manufactured goods and so much money to barter for Indian commodi- 
ties. We also send out so much life, and it gives a good return to the Com- 
pany.” 

* But not to the poor soldiers, I’m afraid.” 

“No; the Company buy it cheap and sell it dear,” replied the captain, who 
walked forward. 

True, thought Philip, they do purchase cheap and make a rare profit of human 
life, for without these poor fellows how would they be able to hold their posses- 
sions against the native and foreign enemies! For what a paltry and cheap an- 
nuity do these men sell their lives! which will soon be sacrificed to the dreadful 
climate they are to be conveyed to,—no chance—no hopes of return to repair 
their exhausted energies and take a new lease of life. Good God! if these sol- 
diers’ lives are thus to be sacrificed so heartlessly to Mammon, why should I feel 
any remorse if life be sacrificed by the fulfilment of a sacred duty imposed by the 
fiat of Heaven, that deals with us as it thinks fit. Not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without His knowledge, and it is for Him to sacrifice or to save. I am 
but the creature of His will, and I do but follow my duty in obedience to the com- 
mands of One whose ways are inscrutable. Still, if this ship should be doomed, 
as was the last, [ cannot but help feeling the wish that I had been sent on board 
of some other, where the waste of human life might have been less. 

It was not untila week after Philip arrived on board that the Batavia and the 
remainder of the fleet were ready for sea, 

It would be difficult to analyze the feelings of Philip Vanderdecken upon the 
second embarkation. His mind was so continually directed to the purport of his 
voyage, that, although he constantly attended to his duty, yet the whole of the 
day’s travail passed as a dream. The certainty that he felt of meeting again the 
Phantom Ship, and almost equal certainty that the meeting would be followed up 
by some untoward event, and, in all probability, the sacrifice of those who sailed 
with him, preyed upon him, and wore him down toa shadow. He hardly spoke 
to any one, except in the execution of his duty. He felt like a criminal, as one 
who had doomed all those around him to death, disaster, and perils, by embark- 
ing with them; and when one talked of his wife, and another of his children— 
when they would indulge in anticipations, and canvass what they would do on 
their return—Philip would feel sick at heart, and, rising from the table, hasten to 
the deck, to be alone. At one time, he would try to persuade himself that his 
senses had been worked upon in a moment of excitement, and that all was illu- 
sive ; at anc’her, when he had called to mind all that had passed, he would ac- 
knowledge that all was but too true; and then he would suggest to himself that, 
if supernatural, heaven had nothing to do with it, and that he was following the 
suggestions of the Devil. But then the relic—the Devil would not have worked 
by such means. A few days after he had sailed, he bitterly repented that he had 
not stated the whole circumstances to Father Seysen, and taken his advice upon 
the propriety of following up the search; but it was now too late; already was 
the good ship Batavia more than a thousand miles from the port of Amsterdam, 
and his duty, whatever it might be, must be fulfilled. 

As the fleet approached the Cape, his anxiety increased to that degree, that it 
was remarked by all who were on board. The captain and officers commanding 
the troops embarked, who all felt interested in him, vainly attempted to obtain the 
cause of his anxiety. Philip would only plead not feeling well; and his haggard 
countenance, and sunken eyes, silently proved that he was under acute suffering. 
The major part of the night was passed by him on deck, straining his eyes in 
every quarter, and watching each change upon the horizon, in anticipation of the 
appearance of the Phantom Ship; and it was not till the day dawned that he 
sought a perturbed repose in his cabin. After a favorable passage, the fleet an- 
chored to refresh at Table Bay, and Philip felt some sinall relief, that, up to the 
present time, the supernatural visitation had not again occurred. 

As soon as the fleet had watered, they again made sail, and again did Philip’s 
agitation become perceptible. With a favouring breeze, however, they rounded | 
the Cape, passed by Madagascar, and arrived in the Indian Seas, when the Ba- 
tavia parted company with the rest of the vessels, which steered for Gambroon | 
'and Ceylon. ‘And now,” thought Philip, ** will the Phantom Ship make her | 
| appearance! It has only waited till we should be left without a consort to assist 
| us, if in distress. But the Batavia sailed ina smooth sea and under a cloudless 
sky, and nothing was seen. Ina few weeks shearrived off Java, and hove too, 
| for the night, previous toentering the splendid roads of Batavia. This was the 
| last night they would be under sail, and Philip stirred not from the deck, and 
walked anxiously, waiting for the morning. ‘The morning broke—the sun rose 
in splendour, and the Batavia steered into the roads. Before noon she was at 
anchor, and Philip, with his mind relieved, hastened down to his cabin, and took 
that repose which he so much required. 
| He awoke refreshed, for a great weight had been taken off his mind. It does 
| not follow, then, thought he, that because I am on board the vessel, the crew are 
doomed to perish ; it does not follow that the Phantom Ship is to appear because 
| I seek her. ‘If so, I have no more weight on my conscience. I seek her, it is 
true, and wish to meet her, but I stand on the same chance as others; and it does 
not follow that, because I seek her, I am sure to find. ‘That she brings disaster 
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not the case. 
remorse.” 

Philip, composed by these reflections, wert on deck. The debarkation of 
the troops was already taking place, for they were equally anxious to be relieved 
from their long confinement as the seamen were, to regain a little space and com- 
fort. He surveyed the scene. The town of Batavia lay about one mile from 
them, low on the beach; rising from bebind were a lofty chain of mountains, 
brilliant with verdure ; and here and there were to be descried, at the bases of 
them, country seats, belonging to the residents, delightfully embosomed in forests 
of trees. The panorama was beautiful, and the vegetation was luxuriant and re- 
freshing to the eye, from its vivid green. Near to the town lay large and small 
vessels, presenting a forest of masts ; the water inthe bay was of bright blue, 
and rippled to a soft breeze ; here aud there small islets broke the uniformity of 
the water-line by tufts of fresh verdure in beautiful and strong contrast; even 
the town itself was pleasing to the eye, the white colour of the houses being op- 
posed to the dark foliage of the trees, which grew in the gardens, and lined the 
strects. 

* Can it be possible,” observed Philip, to the Captain of the Batavia, who stood 
by him, “‘ that this beautiful spot can be so unhealthy? I had formed a very dif 
ferent opinion of its appearance.” 

** Even so,” replied the Cap‘ain, “ as the venomous snakes of the oountry start 
up from among its flowers, xo dees death etalk about in this beautiful and luxuriant 
landscape. Do you feel beuer, Mynheer Vandeniecken 1” 


Heaven, I thank thee! Now can [ prosecute my search without 
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‘* Much better,” replied Philip. 

** Stillin your enfeebled state J should recommend you to go on shore.” 

**T shall avail inyself of your permission, with thanks.—How long shall we 
stay here ?” m 

‘** Not long, as we are ordered to run back. Our cargo is all ready for us—and 
will be on board soon after we have discharged.” 

Philip took the advice of his captain; hehadno difficulty in finding himselt 
received by a hospitable merchant, who had a house at some distance from the 
town, and in a healthy situation. There he remained two months, during which 
he re-established his health, and then re-embarked a few days previous to the ship 
being ready for sea. The retura voyage was fortunate, and, in four months from 
the date of their quitting Batavia, they found themselves a-breast of St. Helena; 
for they, at that period, generally made what is called the eastern passage, running 
down the coast of Africa, instead of keeping towards the American shores, 
Again they passed the Cape without meeting with the Phantom Ship: and Philip 
was now not only in excellent health, but good spirits. As they lay becalmed, 
with the island in sight, they observed a boat pulling towards them, and in the 
course of three hours she arrived on board. ‘The crew were much exhausted 
from having been two days in the boat, during which time they had never ceased 
pulling to gain the island. They stated themselves to be the crew of a smal! 
Dutch Indiaman, which had foundered at sea two days before—having started 
one of her planks and filled so rapidly, that the men had hardly time to save 
themselves. They consisted of the captain, mates, and twenty men belonging to 
the ship, and an old Portuguese Catholic priest, who had been sent home by the 
Dutch governor for having opposed the Dutch interests in the island of Japan. 
He had lived with the natives secreted by them for some time, as the Japanese 
government was equally seeking to capture him, with the intention of taking 
away his life. Eventually, he found himself obliged to throw himself into the 
arms of the Dutch as being the less cruel of his enemies. 

The Dutch government decided that he should be sent away from the country ; 
and he had, in consequence, been put on board of the Indiaman for a passage 
home. By the report of the captain and crew, but one person had been lost ; but 
he was a person of consequence, having for many years held the situation of 
President at the Dutch factory at Japan, and had been returning to Holland with 
the riches which he had amassed. By the evidence of the captain and crew he 
had insisted upon going back to the ship, after he had been put into the boat, to 
secure a casket of immense value, containing diamonds and other precious stones, 
which he had forgotten to take with him ; that while they were waiting for him 
the ship suddenly plunged her bowsprit under, and went down head foremost, and 
that it was with difficulty that they escaped with the boat from the vdrtex. They 
had waited for some time to ascertain if he would rise again to the surface, but he 
appeared no more. 

**] knew that something would happen,” observed the Captain of the sunken 
vessel, after he had been sitting a short time in the cabin with Philip and the 
Captain of the Batavia; ‘* we saw the Fiend or Devil's Ship, as they call her, but 
three days before.”’ 

“ What, the Flying Dutchman, as they name her?” asked Philip. 

“Yes; thatI believe, is the name they give her,” replied the Captain. “1 
have often heard of her; but it never was my fate to fall in with her before, and 
I hope it never will be again; for I’m a ruined man and must begin the world 
afresh.” 

‘“‘T have heard of that vessel,”’ observed the Captain of the Batavia. 
how did she appear to you !” 

“Why, the fact is, I did not see any thing but the loom of her hull,” replied 
the other. It’s very strange; the night was fine and the heavens clear; we were 
under top-gallant sails, for [ do not carry on during the night, or else we might 
have put the royals on her—she would have carried them with the breeze. I had 
turned in, when about two o’clock in the morning the mate came down to ask me 
to come on deck. Idemanded what was the matter, and he replied he could 
hardly tell, but that the men were much frightened, and that there was a Ghost 
Ship, as the sailors termed it. I went on deck ; all the horizon was clear, but on 
our quarter was a sort of fog, round as a ball, and not more than two cables’ length 
from us. We were going about four knots and ahalf free; and yet we did not 
leave it. ‘ Look there,’ said the mate. ‘ Why, what the devil can it be!’ said I 
rubbing my eyes. ‘No banks up to windward, and yet a fog in the middle of a 
clear sky, with a fresh breeze, and with water all around it ;’ for you see the fog 
did not cover more than half a dozen cables’ length, and we saw that it went no 
farther by the horizon on each side of it. * Hark, Sir!’ said the mate—‘ they are 
now speaking again.’ ‘Speaking!’ said I, and I listened; from out of this ball 
of fog I heard voices—at least one cried out, ‘ Keep a sharp look-out there for- 
ward, d’ye hear!’ ‘Ay, ay, Sir!’ replied another voice. ‘Ship on the starboard 
bow, Sir.’ ‘ Very well; strike the bell there forward.’ And then we heard the 
bell tolled. ‘It must be a vessel,’ said I to the mate. ‘ Not of this world, Sir,’ 
replied he. ‘Hark!’ ‘A gun ready forward.’ ‘ Ay, ay, Sir,’ was now heard out 
of the fog, which appeared to near us; ‘all ready, Sir.’ ‘Fire!’ The report of 
a gun sounded in our ears like thunder, and then “ 

“ Well, and then ?” said the Captain of the Batavia, breathless. 

“ And then,” replied the other Captain, solemnly, ‘‘ the fog and all disappeared 
as if by inagic—the whole horizon was clear, and there was nothing to be 
seen.” 

‘Ts it possible ?” 

“There are twenty men on deck to tell the story,” replied the Captain, “ and 
the old Catholic Priest to boot, for he stood by me the whole time I was on deck. 
The men said that some accident would happen, and in the morning watch, on 
sounding the well, we found four feet water. We took to the pumps, but it gain- 
ed upon us, and we went down as I have told you. The mate says that the ves- 
sel is well known—it is called the Flying Dutchman.” 

Philip made no remarks at the time, but he was much pleased at what he had 
heard. ‘If,’ thought he, “the Phantom Ship of my poor father appears to 
others as wellas to me, and they are equally sufferers, my being on board car 
make no difference. I do but take my chance of falling in with her, and do not 
risk the lives of those who sail with me bymy embarkation. Now my mind is re- 
lieved, and I can prosecute my search with a quiet conscience.” ‘ 

The next day Philip took an opportunity of making the acquaintance of the 
Catholic Priest, who spoke Dutch and other languages, as well as he did Portu- 
guese. He wasa venerable old man, apparently about sixty years of age, with 
a white flowing beard—mild in his demeanour, and very pleasing in his conversa- 
tion. 

When Philip kept his watch that night, the old man walked with him, and ?t 
was then, after a long conversation, that Philip confided to him that he was of the 
Catholic persuasion. 

‘Indeed, my son, that is unusual in a Hollander.” 

“Tt is so,” replied Philip ; ‘ nor is it known on board—not that I am ashame: 
of my religion, but I wish to avoid discussion.” 

“You are prudent, my son. Alas! if the reformed religion produces n 
better fruit than what I have witnessed in the East, it is little 
idolatry.” 

“Tell me, father,” said Philip—* they taik of a miraculous vision—of a ship 
not manned by mortal men. Did you see it!” 

**T saw what others saw,” replied the Priest; ‘and certainly, as far as my 
senses would enable me to judge, the appearance was most unusual and super- 
natural; but I had heard of this Phantom Ship before, and moreover that its ap- 
pearance was the precursor of disaster. So did it prove in our case, although we 
had one on board, now no more, whose weight of guilt was more than sufficient 
io sink any vessel, and the swallowing up of whom with all his wealth, when he 
anticipated in a few weeks to be enjoying it in his own country, has manifested 
that the Almighty, even in this world, sometimes will wreak just and awful retri- 
bution on those who have merited His vengeance.” 

“You refer to the Dutch President, who went down with the ship when it 
sank.” 

**Tdo; but the tale of that man’s crime is long—to-morrow night I will walk 
with you, and narrate the whole. Peace be with you, my son, and good 
night.” 

The weather continued fine, and the Batavia hove-to in the evening, intending 
to anchor the next morning in the roadstead of St. Helena. Philip, when he 
went on deck to keep the middle watch, found the old Priest at the gangway wait- 
ing for him. ‘The ship being hove-to, all was quiet ; the men slumbered between 
the guns, and Philip, with his new acquaintance, went aft, and seating themselves 
on a hencoop, the Priest commenced as follows :— 

* You are not, perhaps, aware that the Portuguese, although anxious to secure 
for themselves a country discovered by their enterprise and courage, and in obtain- 
ing which, I fear they have many crimes to answer for—still have never lost 
sight of one point dear to all good Catholics, that of spreading wide the true 
faith, and planting the banner of Christ in the regions of idolatry. Some of our 
countrymen being wrecked upon the coast, we were made acquainted with the 
islands of Japan, and even years afterwards our holy and blessed St. Francis, 
now with God, landed on the is!and of Ximo, where he remained for two year: 
and five months, during which he preached our religion and made many converts. 
He afterwards embarked for China, his original destination, but was not permitted 
to arrive there ; he died on his passage, and thus closed his holy and pure life 
After his death, the converts to our holy religion increased greatly in the Japanese 
islands although the priests of idolatry did all they could to check its progress 
and occasionally those who had been baptised were persecuted at their instica 
tion. Still the religion spread fast, and many thousands worshipped the tru¢ 
God. 

*“ After a time, the Dutch formed a settlement at Japan, and finding that the 
Japanese Christians, who surrounded the factories, would not deal with them, bus 
only with the Portuguese, in whom they had confidence, they were at variance 
with ue ; and the man of whom we have spoken, and who was, at that period, 
the head of the Dutch Factory, determined, in bis lust for gold, to make the 
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Christian religion a source of suspicion to the emperor of the country, and thus | feelings which crossed his mind—feelings naturally excited by a comparison of the 


to ruin the Portuguese and their adherents. Such, my son, was the conduct of 
one who professes to have embraced the reformed religion as being of greater 
purity than our own. 

‘‘ There was a Japanese lord of great wealth and influence who lived near us, 
and who, with two of his sons, had embraced our religion and had been baptised. 
He had two other sons who lived at the emperor's Court. ‘This lord had made 
us a present of a house for a college and school of instruction, but, on his death, 
his two sons at Court, who still remained in idolatry, insisted upon our quitting 
the property. ‘his, being refused, gave an opportunity for the Dutch principal 
to inflame these young noblemen against us, and by that means he persuaded the 
Japanese emperor that the Portuguese and Christians had formed a conspiracy 
against his life and throne,—for, be it observed, that when a Dutchman was asked 
if he was a Christian, he would reply, ‘No; I am a Hollander.’ 

‘The emperor, believing that such a conspiracy had been formed, gave an im- 
mediate order for the extirpation of the Portuguese and all the Japanese who had 
embraced the Christian faith. He raised an army to exterminate them, and gave 
the command of this army to the young noblemen I have mentioned, the sons of 
the lord who had given us the college. The Christians, aware that resistance 
was their only chance, flew to arms, and gave the command of the forces to the 
other two sons of the Japanese lord, who had, with their father, embraced Chris- 
tianity. Thus were the two armies commanded by two of the brothers on the 
one side and two on the other. 

“The Christian army amounted to more than 40,000 men, but of this the em- 
peror was not aware, and sent a force of about 25,000 to conquer and extermi- 
nate them. ‘They met, and after an obstinate combat, for the Japanese are very 
brave, the victory was on the part of the Christians, and, with the exception of 
a few who saved themselves in the boats, the army of the emperor was cut to 
pieces. 

“This victory was the occasion of making more converts, and the army was 
soon increased to upwards of 50,000 men. On the other hand, the emperor, per- 
ceiving that his army had been destroyed, ordered new levies, and raised a force 
of 150,000 men, giving directions to his generals to give no quarter to the Chris- 
tians, with the exception of the two young lords who commanded them, whom 
he wished to secure alive that he might put them to death by slow torture. All 
offers of accommodation were refused, and the emperor took the field in person. 
The armies met, and, on the first day’s battle, the victory was on the part of the 
Christians ; still they had to lament the loss of oné of their generals, who was 
wounded and taken prisoner, and, no quarter having been given, their loss had 
been severe. 

“The second day's combat was fatal to the Christians. Their general was 
killed, they were overpowered by numbers, and felltoa man. The emperor then 
attacked the camp in the rear, and put to the sword every old man, woman, and 
child. On the field of battle, in the camp, and by subsequent torture, more than 
60,000 Christians perished. But this was not all; there was ordered a rigorous 
search for Christians throughout the islands for many years ; and they, being still 
very numerous, were, when found, put to death by the most cruel torture. It 
was not until fifteen years ago that Christianity was entirely rooted out of the 
Japanese empire ; and, from the first period to the last, more than sixteen years 
of persecution, it is supposed that upwards of 400,000 Christians were destroy- 


ed, and all this slaughter, my son, was occasioned by the falsehood and avarice of | 


that man who met his just punishment but a few days ago. The Dutch Compa- 
ny, pleased with his conduct, which had procured for them such advantages, have 
continued him for many years since as the president of their factory at Japan. 
He was a young man when he first went there, but his hair was grey when he 
thought of returning to hisown country. He had amassed immense wealth,— 
immense, indeed, must it have been to have satisfied avarice such as his! All 
has now perished with him, and he has been summoned to his account. Reflect 
a little, my son. Is it not better to follow up our path of duty, to eschew the 
riches and pleasures of this world, and, at our summons hence, to feel that we 
have hopes of bliss hereafter!” 

‘Most true, holy father,” replied Philip, musing. 

‘“*T have but a few years to live,’’ continued the old man, “and God knows I 
shall quit this world without reluctance.” 

“And so could J,” replied Philip. 

“ You, my son!—no. You are young, and should be full of hope. You 
have stillto do your duty in that station to which it shall please God to call 
you.” 

‘“‘T know that I have a duty to perform,” replied Philip. 
air is too keen for one so aged as you. 
watch and my own thoughts.” 

‘*T will, my son; may Heaven guard you, and take an old man’s blessing,— 
good night.” 

“Good night,” replied Philip, glad to be alone. ‘‘ Shall I confess all to him?” 
thought Philip. “I feel I could confess to him.—But no. I would not to 
Father Seysen,—why to him? I should put myself in his power, and he might 
order me No, no! my secret is my own. I need no advisers.” And Philip 
pulled out the relic from his bosom, and put it reverently to his lips. 

The Batavia waited a few days at St Helena, and then continued her voyage. 
In six weeks, Philip again found himseif at anchor in the Zuyder Zee, and having 
the captain's permission, he immediately set off for his own home, taking with 
him the old Portuguese priest Mathias with whom he had formed a great inti- 
macy, and to whom he had offered his protection so long as he might wish to re- 
main in the Low Country.—[{ To be continued. } 


“Father, the night 
Retire to your bed, and leave me to my 
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SCENES IN THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


‘“‘] have already mentioned to you,” said the Duke de Vicenza, ‘the easy fa- 
miliarity which Alexander observed towards his inferiors. One morning, as the 
Emperor and I were walking on the Perspective (a spacious and beautiful pro- 
menade in St. Petersburg,) we met Andrieux the actor, the husband of Madame 
Philis. 

“«¢ Good morning, Andrieux,’ said Alexander, ‘ how are you!’ 

‘« Very well, sire ; and how are you !’ 

‘« « How is your wife ?’ 

‘Very well, sire ; [hope your Majesty's wife and mother are well !” 

“This sort of familiarity used to amuse Alexander; and his descriptions of 
droll scenes of this kind often excited great merriment in the drawing-rooms of 
St. Petersburg. 

“ When I was speaking of Frogére the actor,”’ pursued the Duke de Vicenza, 
“T forgot to relate to you an anecdote which I had from the mouth of the Empe- 
ror himself. 


‘‘ Frogére was on a footing of the most perfect intimacy with Prince Alexan- | 


But when the death of Paul I. raised the 
Some time 


der before his accession to the throne. 
Prince to the Imperial throne, Frogére was no longer seen at court. 
afterwards the Emperor met him. 

““*Ah! Frogére,’ said his Majesty, ‘ how is it I never see you now !’ 

“*Why, sire, the truth is, { could visit the Imperial Prince just like one of my 
own comrades,—but now 4 

«¢ But now, you will not come to see the emperor !’ 

“Precisely, sire. I confess that I was afraid your good fortune might have 
rendered you proud. But now, since I find that you are not so, [ will come and 
ree you.’ 

«Instead of being offended at this free and easy style of behaviour, the Empe- 
ror was highly diverted by it. 

“'The young noblemen who figured at the Court of St. Petersburg were guilty 
ef licenses which, though not less reprehensible, were more consistent with 
courtly breeding. Alexander viewed them with inconceivable indulgence. Ge- 
neral Ouwaroff, who enjoyed the friendship and intimacy of the Emperor, was a 
remarkably handsome man. His vanity, his luxury and expeases, exceeded all 
imaginable extravagance. 
quests ; and his name was constantly figuring in some affair of gallantry. He 
was a man of undaunted courage, and his redoubted sword kept all assailants at 
defiance. He was the fortunate lover of the beautiful Princess S , whom he 
suddenly deserted, and avowed an ardent passion for Madame L The Prin- 
cess sent back his letters and his portrait, which she had received from him in 
her days of happiness. She disdained explanations and reproaches ;—but she 
was weak enough to love, though conscious of being no longer beloved. In her 
despair she ended her existence by a dose of poison. 

«“ This event caused a great sensation, and the fate of the Princess was univer- 
sally deplored. Ouwaroff perceived that he could not brave the storm. He soli- 
cited his congé ; it was granted, and he passed several months in travelling. 
his return the Emperor read hima severe lecture, and desired him to be more cir- 
cumspect. ‘Sire, it is my wish tobe so. But these women’s brains are turned. 
I cannot say how soon they may draw me into another scrape.’ 

“This General Ouwaroff, in spite of his vanity and levity, was one of the 
bravest of the brave. At the interview which took place between the two Em- 
perors on the Niemen, after the battle of Friedland, in 1807, Alexander arrived on 
the raft, accompanied by the Grand Duke Constantine, the General-in-Chief, 
Benigsen, Prince Lubaroff, and General Ouwaroff. ‘The Emperor Napoleon was 
attended by Murat, Marshals Berthier and Bessieres, Gieneral Duroc, and myself 











“ There was an indescribable charm in Napoleon’s manner when he was intent 
on pleasing. ‘The interview on the Niemen, within view of the two armies, was 
invested with a poetic ideality which could not fail to excite the imagination. Na- 
poleon, the conqueror, held in his hands the destinies of two great powers, whom 
he might have annihilated by a single breath ; yet, disdaining to punish, he offers 
protection and friendship to his vanquished enemies. ‘This is a glorious page in 
Napoleon's history.” 

Here the Duke paused; and bis countenance forcibly expressed the painfu 


He was celebrated for his love intrigues and con- | 


On | 


glorious past and the miserable present.—Alas! at that moment I felt the justice 
of the Duke’s remark, that there was no longer room for him in France ! 

“When the two Emperors met,” resumed the Duke, “on the raft on the 
Niemen, they cordially embraced each other several successive times. ‘ Brother,’ 
said Napoleon, holding one of Alexander’s hands in his, ‘the fate of arms has 
| proved adverse to you. But your army is valiant and devoted. Your troops have 
performed prodigies of valour. The Russians are essentially a brave people. 
Who commanded the cavalry !’ continued he, addressing the General-in-Chief, 
Benigsen. 

“As soon as Napoleon asked this question, a very elegant young officer step- 
ped forward, and eagerly answered it by the words, ‘ Je, Sire.’ 

“On hearing this the two Emperors could not refrain from smiling. ‘ General,’ 
said Napoleon to the young officer, ‘though you do not speak very good French, 
you are a brave man and an able commander.’ 

“The power of fascination which Napoleon exercised over his own soldiery was 
felt in an equal degree by all who surrounded him. It gave him the ascendancy 
in all places and in all situations. No words can express, no pencil can portray 
the enthusiasm which was excited in all who witnessed the interview on the raft 
of the Niemen. Alexander possessed the advantages of imperial birth and a 
noble figure (he was a foot taller than our Napoleon), yet the latter seemed to 
tise majestically above all who surrounded him, and was the principal personage 
in the magical scene. At the moment when the two Emperors eimbraced, the 
troops who covered the banks of the river raised enthusiastic hurras which almost 
rent the air. That was one of the most glorious hours of my life ! 

‘““T need not relate to you the occurrences of Tilsit, all the official details of 
which are generally known. But only those who were near the person of Napo- 
leon at this time can form an adequate idea of the grace and delicacy he observed 
in his relations with the Sovereigns, and the easy and polished dignity with which 
he maintained his high post of magnanimous protector. He had no vulnerable 
point for adulation and flattery. In vain did the fascinating Queen of Prussia call 
into play all the powers of seduction with which beauty and high talents had 
liberally endowed her. Napoleon did what he had determined to do; and he 
conceded nothing which he had resolved to keep. Never was man gifted with 
such perfect self-command. He really appeared superior to human nature. 

‘In the evening, when he retired to his own apartments, he would enter into 
familiar conversation with me. On one of these occasions he said: ‘ What do 
you think of us now, Monsieur le Grand Ecuyer? Are we not a magnificent 
conqueror ?” 

‘** Sire, you do the honours of the country in admirable style to your brothers of 
Prussia and Russia.’ 

‘He laughed and said : ‘ Between ourselves. Caulincourt, I have conquered 
hearts as well as countries.’ 

‘** But I trust that your Majesty will not leave your own heart behind you 1” 

*«* Truly,’ replied he, ‘I have something else to think of than love. No man 
wins triumphs in that way without forfeiting some palms of glory I have traced 
out my plan ; and, ma foi, the finest eyes in the world (and there are some very 
fine eyes here, Caulincourt) shall not make me deviate a hair’s breadth from it.’ 

‘*** Your Majesty is then quite inaccessible to seduction !’ 

“*Ah baste! The King of Prussia excites my pity, Caulincourt. But no 
matter ; he must be satisfied with the share I have given him. If I were to yield 
one thing to-day, another would be asked to-morrow, and something else the day 
| after, till at length I should find that I have been working to serve the King of 
| Prussia, Alexander is an excellent young man. I believe him to be honourable 
| and sincere. We shall come to a right understanding with him.’ 

‘**T have no doubt of that, Sire. He is filled with admiration of your Ma- 
jesty.’ 

‘«* That is because I am so singular a being, Caulincourt. My fate has been 
so extraordinary!’ As the Emperor uttered these words I could read in his 
countenance that his thoughts were reverting to Toulon. 

‘ But I am wandering far from the Court of St. Petersburg,’’ resumed the 
Duke de Vicenza, after a short pause. 

‘Tn the year 1810, there was collected in St. Petersburg a distinguished con- 
| clave of professors of the dramatic and musical arts. Most of the favourite Pa- 
| risian singers and dancers had solicited congés for Russia, and at the theatre of 
St. Petersburg we might, without any great stretch of imagination, have sup- 
posed ourselves at the Grand Opera in Paris. Besides the actors and actresses 
whose names I have already mentioned to you, we had Madame Philis Andrieux 
and her husband, and about ten others of second rate talent. Boieldieu composed 
operas, and charming little pieces for private concerts. The beautiful Madame 
Lafont was a distinguished favourite ; she sang divinely, and her eyes discoursed, 
if possible, more eloquently than her voice. Her husband, at that time the first 
violinist in Europe, collected all the beau monde of St. Petersburg at his morn- 
ing concerts. Nobody having any pretensions to fashion would have been absent, 
without very good cause, from Lafont’s musical réunions. Benkendorf, the bro- 
ther of Princess Lieven, and the Governor-General of St. Petersburg, would 
have thought himself lost, had any thing occurred to prevent him attending La- 
font’s concerts, and paying his devoirs to the elegant women whom he was sure 
to find assembled there. 

‘“M. Narishkim, the Grand Chamberlain, brother to the Grand Equerry, lived 
in a style of regal splendour. His palace was the resort of the best company in 
St. Petersburg, and was frequently honoured by the presence of the Emperor 
himself. His apartments, profusely decorated with gold, bronze, porphyry, and 
flowers, gave a fairy like character to his balls and fetes, of which similar enter- 
tainments in Paris can convey no idea. 

“A report was current that the Emperor intended to confer the dignity of 
Prince on the Grand Chamberlain. At one of his splendid dejeunés I was walking 
with M. Narishkim in one of his delicious conservatories adjoining the suite of 
drawing-rooms. The melodious strains of the music, and the balmy odour of the 
flowers, threw new spells over the enchanting scene, and I could not help ex- 
pressing to M. Narishkim my admiration of the exquisite beauty and magnificence 
of his palace, and I added that the owner of such a residence ought to bear the 
title of Prince. 

‘** Look round, Duke,’ replied he, ‘ and tell me whether you think any title 
can add to the splendour of my station! Ido not think it worth my while to 
| contradict this absurd report every time I hear it idly repeated ; but to you, Duke, 
| I will explain the truth, for I do not wish it to be believed at your Court that a 
| Narishkim can derive the title of Prince from any other thanhimself. The truth 
is that the Emperor has expressed a desire to confer that dignity upon me ; but 
when he mentioned the matter, I replied, * Sire, the mother of Peter the Great 
| wasa Narishkim. ‘The title of Prince, therefore, cannot elevate the dignity of a 
| family which has the honour to be so nearly allied to your Majesty. 
kims are no less illustrious than the Emperor of all the Russias.’ 
| ‘* Whether Alexander was displeased at this proud language I cannot say ; at 
all events he possessed too much magnanimity of feeling to manifest displeasure. 
The Chamberlain continued in favour ; but the subject of the principality was 
never again mentioned to him. 


* * + “ * 











| ‘ The battle of the Moskowa made frightful havoc in the forces of Russia. 
| The natural courage of the Russians, joined to despair and fanaticism, prompted 
them to dispute the victory to the utmost. Ou the fate of the battle depended 


the fate of Moscow ; and to the Russians Moscow was the holy city, the favoui- | 


{ed of heaven. The levée en masse had been effected with indescribable ardour 
and enthusiasm. The clergy, who exercise an all-powerful ascendancy over the 
minds of the peasantry, had summoned them to the defence of the country, blessed 
them and predicted their invincibility. The revered Virgin of the Seven Sorrows 
had been paraded through the city. Every army corpsdirected against the French 
had knelt at the feet of the holy statue, sworn to defend Moscow, and to returu 
victorious. During the month which the Russian troops occupied in marching 

| through Moscow, the city resounded with cries of ‘ death tothe French.’ A 


which I am now alluding, was a blind old man of eighty, had thirteen sons or 
| grandsons serving in the Russian army as volunteers. ‘Go,’ said he, on taking 
leave of them, ‘ and do not spare your blood in the defence of your country and 
yourreligion. You will return victorious. God is just. Butif the heavenly 
| wrath should light upon our city,—if it be ordained that foreigners shall profane 
| onr capital,—I swear that they shall march over my body before they enter it.’ 

“ The Russians lost the battle of the Moskowa, and the French troops advanced 
to the ancient capital of the empire. The inhabitants fled, and the city was 
speedily deserted. Petrowisk, the blind old man, resisted the tears and entreaties 
| of his family, and refused to depart. ‘ This is the soil that gave me birth,’ 
said he, striking the ground with his sticy, ‘ here I have lived for eighty years, 
and here I am resolved to dic.’ The old man was inexorable ; all the family 
emigrated, taking with them the little property they could rescue from the pillage 
At the moment of departure, four generations, on their knees, 
The tall figure of 








| of the soldiery. 
| implored the blessing of the reverend head of their family 


| Petrowisk, his white hair and flowing beard, his large dark eyes open and fixed, | 


imparted a sort of poetic interest to the scene. With uplifted hands, he pro- 
|} nounced these words :—*May the blessing of Heaven, and of your aged 
| father, follow you wheresoever you direct your footsteps. We shall meet again 
| in Heaven—to that abode of the righteous the French will never gain entrance.’ 
| Then turning to his eldest son, he said in a loud voice; ‘ You have given me 
| vour werd, Ivan.” The sor replied, in a resolute tone, ‘ Father, I will keep 
iy promise’ 
a 
PORTRY OF ‘THE FORECASTLE 
By Jack 
The Retrospect of a Retired Mariner. \n Nine Canton. Written by Himeelf. 
i8mo. pp. 202. (Stockton, Robinson; London, Groombndge.)—Poor poeiry 





seeins to have been discarded by every periodical excepting ourown. Of atruth, 
some of the rhymes are bad enough ; but, as we profess to give a picture of the 
current literature of the day, we must notice them until we have better. If 
genius sleeps, it will awake anon: if it be dead, we cannot call it to life: we but 
record what it speaketh. The Retrospect isa work which no one can misunder- 
stand ; there is none of the lofty imaginings of a Milton about it; it is all fair 
sailing ; you are never ata loss to comprehend the author's meaning. For in- 
stance, he falls into a dock with a jug of ale in his hand, and when he reaches the 
bottom, finds that he has lost the jug in the descent. But reader, read what we 
have copied, and judge for yourselves. 





* Ere I left, *twas my intent 
‘Yo treat my shipmates all ; 
So I on shore to fetch it went, 
Which caus’d me bitter dole. 
Retuming with the promis’! treat, 
; A stranger for my guide, 
Whom I engaged in the strect, 
, And we were side by side, 
When down I dropp’d three fathoms deep, 
Into the graving dock, 
But. luckily, fell on my feet 
With a tremendous shock ; 
A jog of ale was in my hand, 
When from the bank I started, 
When at the bottom I did land, 
The pitcher had departed ; 
I sank knee deep into the clay, 
And wasa while confin’d, 
But when I forced my feet away, 
My shoes were left behind. 
To trust a stranger was not right, 
‘Though he did often say 
He knew the road as well by night 
As others did by day ; 
It was in truth a stormy night, 
And dark as dark could be, 
So he returned with a light, 
To seek my dead body ! 
My shipmates also thought with him, 
That if I was alive, 
I must have broken every limb, 
And cuuld not long survive ; 
But, ere they reach’d the Water-Gate, 
They heard me cry for aid, 
Aud I heard them ejaculate, 
‘ Thank God he is not dead!’ 
They found me, guided by my voice, 
As I my way did poke, 

Which made their friendly hearts rejoice, 
To find that I could walk. 
Without much help I got on board, 

Although I'd sprain’d my hip, 
Yet in a week so far restor’d 

That I might leave the ship ; 
But, fearing should I walk so far, 

*Twould cause my hip to swell, 
So [engaged a hackney-car 

To take me to the Bell.”’ 

{s not this as plain as the nose on your face? How graphic the line, “My 
shoes were left behind,” and the rhyme to “be,” “to seek my dead bodee ;” but 
the half of the latter word is a plagiarism. Who has not heard of saying ‘* Bo! 
toa goose!’ And yet the work is both amusing and interesting ; but the author 
could not write it in prose, for the reason which himself assigns :— 

«My friends oft urged me to compose 
My simple narrative in prose ; 
But when I had the task begun, 
JT found prose writing was no fun ; 
Besides, I knew, too, at the time, 
I was a better hand at rhyme ; 
Perhaps, for either I’m unequal, 
But this you'll find out in the sequel.” 
Assuredly this is an original work ; and, to the lovers of dates, and names, and 
places, will. be a treat; for we have the names of master, mate, ship, trade, 
whither bound, from whence : in short, a regular log-book, in rhyme. We con- 
clude with the following :— 
‘For he one day could not be found, 
So we concluded he was drown’d ; 
But how it happen’d none can tell, 
We only do suppose, 
That overboard by chance he fell, 
But, how, God only knows! 
For he a cheerful man had been, 
And yet a sober fellow, 
But when the last time he was seen, 
They thought him somewhat mellow. 
From Northumberland he came, 
And John Turner was his name.” 


MISS ELLEN TREE. 

In fulfilment of our promise in last weck’s ALBION, we present our readers 
with a likeness of Miss Ellen Tree, in the character of Ion, in Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd’s tragedy of that title, to which the lady has rendered such important 
services, by the chaste, spirituelle, and classic representation of its hero. 

Miss Tree has now been for nearly a twelvemonth the delight and admiration 





of American audiences, as she had previously been during her whole public career 
to those of her own country. The versatility of her talents is as surprising, as 
the correctness of her acting is pleasing, and when we add to these considera- 











serf, who had been emancipated in the reign of Paul I, and who at the time to | 


tions, her truly estimable character in all her private relations, we feel assured 


The Narish- | that we offer to our readers a highly acceptable gratification in presenting her por- 


trait, on which the most anxious attention and pains have been bestowed by the 
talented artists who have been engaged upon it, in order to do justice to the es- 
| teemed original. 

In attempting to add a brief biographical sketch, we are happy to add that we 
have been favoured from the most authentic sources with the list of characters 
and the gradual procedure of the fair subject; for anything beyond, we have of 
course been obliged to draw upon our own recollections, feelings, and judgment 

It is seldom that the path of any female member of society is so greatly varied, 
} or contains such striking incidents as to render the account -interesting to the 
Unlike man, they constantly endeavour to keep on ‘the even tenor 
of their way” desirous as much as may be of shunning public attention and an- 
imadversion. The distinguished subject of our sketch forms no exception to this 

general mode of conduct, save that as her pursuits themselves are of a public 
| nature, they musi so far render her the theme of public observation as belongs to 
Ot 
| this kind of observation she has had enough to satisfy the cravings of the wildest 
| ambition, enough to soothe the irritated desires of the most insatiable vamity. 
| In all other respects the life of Miss Elien 'T'ree is an every-day onc, unmarked 
| by any important event, unchequered by the extreme vicissitudes of prosperity or 
adversity, of joy or sorrow. Her march in the profession has been an onward 
one, in which she has been constantly adding to a well earned celebrity ; conti- 
nually improving in taste, skill, and truth of impersonation; and gradually but 
surely rising to her present high professional eminence,—a height unsurpassed 
by any. 

Unlike Miss Kemble, Ellen Tree is not of a family devoted for generations to 
the stage. She was not in earlier days intended for it; but on the contrary was 
inclined to cultivate the vitues and perform the duties of private life in which 
| the female character in general best shines and is most truly appreciated. Cir- 
| cumstances, however, by no means uncommon in producing such effects, induced 
| her to change her resolution, and gave to the stage one of its greatest orna 
ments 
Miss Ellen Tree is a native of London. She is the third of a family of sis- 
ters, the two elder of whom had adopted the stage as a profession before her, 
and had risen to a highly distinguished reputation therein. The eldest Miss Tree 
in Melo-drama, the light and airy departments of 


community. 





| the excellence she has displayed in the various instances of her public duty 





atiained to great eminence 
Thousands will recollect with sensations of plea- 
fittings of Misa Tree, and will in imagination recal 


skill and 


comedy, and vocal musi 
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the tones of the Flageolct which she occasionally gave forth with 


taste t ie probable that the successful career of the eldest caused the first 
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aspirations for the stage in the ,»second (Miss M. T'ree) although the course of 
the latter was essentially differei.t from that of the former. 

Miss M. Tree soared at once to the highest flights of the Drama. If the me- 
mory of the biographer serves him aright, she made ler first appearance at Co- 
vent Garden, in the character of Shakspeare’s Ju/iet. Certain it is that she play- 
ed that character there in the early part of her histrionic career, to a house 
crowded to the roof, and before critics capable and willing to analyze every look, 
and every sound. ‘The effect was electric, and froin that moment until the ter- 
mination of her professional life, by a highly advantageous marriage, Miss M. Tree 
reigned queen of Tragedy. One ought uot to be sorry that merit, both public 
and private, should meet its reward even in this life, yet such is the contrariety of 
human sensations, that when Miss ‘I'ree became Mrs. Bradshaw, the satisfaction 
of the world at her happy establishment for life, was more than chequered by 
the regrets arising from her loss to the interests of the Drama. 

With these examples of success before her eyes, it is no wonder that any 
latent spark of ambition should be opened into a flame, in the bosom of the 
hitherto retired <ister. She regolved to study for the stage also; but it will be 
observed in tracing the career of Miss Ellen Tree, that with the diffidence which 
is always the companion of merit, she had gradually been advancing in her pro- 
fession ; confining herself in the first place, to characters of less dramatic import- 
ance, until she should plume her wings, and prove the strength of her pinion, 
before attempting a flight which, if unsuccessful, she was aware must send her 
to earth, there to grovel for the remainder of her course. But, although declining, 
in the beginning, to attempt the most prominent characters of the Drama, it will 
be observed that she chose such as should mark the high aims which she had ul- 
timately in view, such as should contain points in which she could elicit the out- 
breakings of taste and spirit, and prepare herself and the public for something of 
greater excellence. 

Ellen Tree made her first appearance on the occasion of Miss M. Tree’s bene- 





fit; she played Olivia to her sister s Viola, in Shakspeare’s comedy of “ ‘Twelfth 
Night.” ‘The character of Olivia, although dignified and poetical, contains nothing 
of an arduous nature, and was perhaps the best suited for repressing the pertur- 
bations of spirit so natural to every debiitante. She was well received ; but her 
sister’s marriage and departure for Italy taking place soon after, she was removed 
by her father to Bath, to which place he had been advised to take heras one of 
the best schools for acting that the country could present. Her stay there, how- 
ever, was of no farther duration than was necessary to confirm her self-possession, 
and initiate her into the peculiarities and minuti of professional life. She then 
returned to London, and before the return to England, of Mrs. Bradshaw, she 
had made ber appearance at Drury Lane, in the difficult character of Violante, 
in * The Wendcr.” She could hardly have made an engagement with that 
house at a more unpropitious time. The pecuniary involvements of the proprie- 
tors, managers, and all connected wlth the establishment, the indifferent and flue- 
tuating management of the internal concerns, the jealousies, squabbles, and other 
unpleasant circumstances which were perpetually occurring the.e, all conspired to 
make a Drury Lane engagement any thing but a “ bed of roses.” She therefore 
left that house at the termination of her first articles, and accepted an engagement 
at Covent Garden. 

She now made her first attempt in Tragedy, to which she was the more en- 
couraged from the continued success of her endeavours hitherto, and from the 
constant and welldeserved applause which attended her acting. She played 
Francoise in Miss Kembtle's play of Francis I., and subsequently, upon the occa- 
sion of her own benefit, she played Romeo to that lady’s Juliet. ‘The press 
and the public were loud in her praise for these performances, her character was 
fully stamped as a tragedian of the first grade, and from that time forward, Miss 
Ellen Tree determined to direet her thoughts to the mare serious and elevated 
characters of the Drama. 

In the following season Miss E. Tree appeared in the character of Julia in 
Sheridan Knowles’ play of The Hunchback. This part was so successful that it 
was played twenty cight nights : after which the play of ** The Wife” was pro- 
duced, in which she enacted the character of Murianna till the close of the sea- 
son ; the piece having a ron of no fewer than fifty two successive nights. This 
was indeed a histrionic triuinph, and justly might Miss Tree be proud of it, for 
Marianna was the first character which was written cxpressly for her. She was 
now in the very stream of public applause, her confidence in her own powers was 
confirmed bythe sanction of critics, and she fearlessly took her station in the 
highest range of the Drama. After this period she successively appeared as 
Hermione,— Portia, — Ophelia, —Myrrha,—Juliet, &c. and finally Lady Macbeth, 
and Jon, in every one of which she has accumulated honours, and has proved that 
the Stage can instruct as well as amuse,—that it is a school of ethics as well as 
of Poetry. 

Of the Jon in particular we are bouad to take some more notice. The man- 
ner in which that character is played by Miss Tree would allow us to imagine her 
imbued with tle ancient notions of fate. It was not merely an elegant modern read- 
ing of an antique creed,but a direct embodiment of a personage in whom that belief 
was deeply and religiously implanted. Hence, there was a holy warmth express- 
ed in the acting, that gave the Ion a perfect versimilitude of a youth nurtured 
within the walls of a temple of religion. Hence also, as it is not atte. ded with the 
violent action and delivery which is the frequent cause of stage effect, it requires 
to be examined, and the performance to be witnessed more than once, before all 
the inherent beauties are elicited. ‘The acting of Miss Tree in this character is 
beyond all praisc, and entitles her to the term in the utmost rigour of its mean- 
ing, of a classical actress. 

Since her arrival among us here, her career is known to all. Wherever she has 
acted the judgment has been unanimous in her favour ; and the 76/e of her parts 
is as delightful for its varicty as for its excellence. The mind loves to wander 
in the recollection of personations diametrically opposite in their characteristic 
features, and one is lost in admiration of the truth with which such apparent in- 
congruities are represented. When we have contemplated for a while the Por- 
tia, Juliet, Marianna, Lady Macbeth, Ion, Ophelia, how strange it appears to see 
‘another, yet the same,” in Cristina, Violante, Rosalinda, Viola, Kate O’Brien, 
Katherine (the shrew) and characters of that grade ; see her at once the hoyden 
and the fine lady in the “ Belle’s Stratagem,”—the fidgetty jealous wife in “ Mrs. 


lic mind—which reach the very foundations of society and the roots of govera- 
ment,—which affect, not an individual monarch or particular ministry, but the very 


more permanent character, and are unfortunately those with which a female reign 
must necessarily have the greatest disadvantage in contending. : ao} 

The principle of female succession seems to have been indigenous in Britain. 
‘Tacitus mentions it as a peculiarity of this nation—* neque secum im unperiss 
discernunt; and though Blackstone is under a slight error in considering 
Boadicea—who was the widow and not the daughter of the last king—as an in- 
stance of hereditary succession, it is clear that the British crown was in those 
early days inheritable by females. Tacitus’s special mention of Britain, and his 
silence as to asimilar custom amongst the Germans (whose deference and even 
yeneration for their women he nevertheless notices,) may lead to a doubt whether 
| the practice was a general one in his time ; but it seems, at all events, to have sub- 
| sequently become so, because the exclusion of females from the throne of France 
| by what is called the Salic law, is admitted to have been a special departure from 
a general rule : a fortunate one, it must be owned, for France ; since, while Eng- 
land had to deplore such a long series of civil wars, arising chiefly out of ques- 
tions of disputed succession, there is not, that we recollect, any similar instance 
in the whole history of France. 

Indeed our English annals afford a curious and lamentable anomaly on this sub- 
ject ; for while the principle of female succession has never been denied, it has 
so happened in practice that from the Conquest to the succession of Mary I.— 
nearly five hundred years—there is not a single instance in which the female heir 
was not violently deprived of her legal rights, and generally by the next heir male. 
Matilda, the only surviving child of Henry I., was dispossessed by Stephen, and, 





heirs to the crown on the death of Richard II., were excluded by the usurpation 
| of the next male, Henry IV. and his descendants, which produced those bloody 
and protracted struggles called, somewhat inaccurately, the contest of the Houses 
of York and Lancaster—for the Duke of York’s only title was as the son of 
Anne, the daughter of Philippa of Clarence. Elizabeth, only surviving child of 
Edward IV., was set aside first by the next male, her uncle, Richard ITf., and 
subsequently by Henry VII, who, though he was glad to repair his own illegiti- 
mate title by an union with her, never acknowledged her separate rights, and af- 
fected to transmit the crown to their son, Henry VIIJ., as the heir of the Lancas- 
trian branch, though his real right was as the descendant—through three females 
and two males—of Lionel of Clarence. 

Fortunately for England, there existed at the death of Edward VI. no one who 
could advance any claim to the crown to the exclusion of heirs female; and in 
the person of Mary was the first time brought into practice a principle which was 
coeval with the monarchy : the disturbances which she and her sister successive- 
ly met with arose from questions, not of their sex, but of their legitimacy ; for 
they were advanced by persons pretending to be hezrs female like themselves, and 
were easily putdown. How it might have been if there had been a male com- 
petitor may be doubted—though it is probable that the severe lessons inflicted on 
the nation by the war of the Roses woyld have taught them tu acquiesce in the 
legitimate line of succession ; and that first step being made in the case of Mary, 
the vigour, glory, and duration of Elizabeth's reign may be said to have fixed and 
consecrated the ancient theory of the constitution. 

That theory was, no doubt, originally based on the legal analogies between the 
crown and real estates ; but it seems extraordinary that—in the feudal ages, when 
so much depended on the personal prowess of kings and chieftains—the distinc- 


not have been universally applied to the sovereignty of states : but it was so much 
the reverse that, as we have already said, the exclusion of females was, and is, 
the exception to the general rule. In England, up to tke reign of William IV., 
it was our pride and safeguard to adhere to the emphatic pledge of our ancestors 
—anolumus leges Anglia mutar7; and however usurpation may have controlled the 
practice, this principle of constitutional succession was never questioned. In- 
deed, in the earlier times it was not so much the sex as the weakness of the So- 
vereign which led to the usurpations ; for infant or captive males were, on some 
occasions, set aside with still more atrocious violence. So late as the Revolu- 
tion, when some of the wisest statesmen that England ever possessed frained the 
Act of Settlement, they contemplated and provided for three female reigns in 
immediate sequence ; and the reign of Queen Anne, so glorious in arms axd il- 
lustrious in literature, has confirmed in the minds of the people of England the 
deep impression which the reign of Elizabeth had made in favour of the ancient 
principle of female succession. 

But Elizabeth was twenty-five years of age, and had been disciplined in the 
rude school of adversity before she was called to the crown; Anne was thirty- 
eight, and had also undergone the ordeal of troublesome times; encouraging 








anxiety which must be felt at seeing a princess of eighteen, educated in the whole- 
some retirement of domestic life, brought suddenly, like a young eaglet, into the 
blaze of day on so arduous a pinnacle. ‘That interest must have been, in any 


we had almost said preternatural—circumstances in whieh she is called to the ex- 
ercise of the regal duties—we wish, from our hearts, we could honestly say—the 
royal authority. 

It is impossible, and would, if possible, be mischievous to attempt to conceal 
that the age, the experience, and even the apparent popularity of the late king 
had failed to maintain, in his hands, the ancient constitutional prerogatives of 


choice, they bad not his confidence,—he felt that their measures endangered the 
constitution in Church and State, but he could not relieve himself and the country 
from the baneful thraldom of their domination. After the failure of one signal 
experiment, his deep and conscientious alarm at the proceedings of those who 
were acting in his name could only operate by a desuitory and dilatory resistance 
in bis own closet to two or three of their cardinal measures; and this resistance 
on those points he was only able to maintain by conceding others equally disagree- 
able to his private feclings, but not, im his opinion, so immediately fatal to the con- 
stitution and the country. ‘The ministers, too, were not really unwilling to lend 
themselves to this evasive policy. ‘They, orat least the influential portion of 
them, bad coalesced with the hereditary encmies of the Crown and the Church, 
only for the purpose of getting into office; and they were desirous of doling out 
to their troublesome allies just so much and no more of revolutionary innovation 
as was absolutely necessary to keep the party together. By these occasional 
concessions wrung from the reluctant monarch—by the unconstitutional devolu- 
tion of all the real duties of the Executive Government to committecs of the 
Legislature— and by the most lavish exertion of patronage—regular and irregu- 
/ar—that ever influenced a House of Commons, the Ministers were just able, if 


water—having, in truth, neither the confidence of tne King nor the approbation 
of the people, nor any real and substantial support, either in parliament or the 
country, except from their Conservative adversaries—who, as Sir Robert Peel 
says in his last address to his constituents, ‘ looking rather to thedefence of great 
principles than to mere temporary interests of party, have given a zealous sup- 
port 0@ WEAK AND INEFFICIENT GOVERNMENT whenever t/ has offered an opposi- 
| tion, however lukewarm and hesitating’ to the turther progress of revolu- 
) ti 
| 





on. 
This was a condition in which, we hesitate not to assert, that no country ever 
| before stood, and could not for any protracted time have endured—a King dis- 


exis‘ence of monarchical institutions,—these, we say. are of a much deeper and | 


after his death, passed over by her own son. Philippa of Clarence, and her issue, | 


tion which existed in so many inferior cases between male and female fiefs should | 


therefore, as those illustrious examples are, they do not exclude the natural | 


case, very lively, but it is increased to intensity when we consider the peculiar— | 


the Crown. It is notorious that the ministers were not his—they were not his | 


we may use a common but most appropriate expression—‘o keep their heads above | 


{on her and on us by the early improvidence and ultimate necessities of Wil- 
‘ liam IV. 

This however was, and is for a time, inevitable. Her Majesty could or can 
do no otherwise than she most wisely has done and is doing. ‘The ministeriai 
journals may, for their own purposes, represent the continuance of the late King’s 
ministry in office as a triumphant pledge of their influence with the young Queen ; 
but no one, knowing anything either of the actual state of parties, or of the 
the former history or present circumstances of the country, could ever for a mo- 
ment doubt that her Majesty must—as a matter of course, and as the successive 
heirs to the constitutional throne of these kingdoms had almost invariably done 
| —have continued in office the servants of her predecessor. ‘The case of George 

I. was hardly an exception to this rule, for in fact the Queen had left no ministry— 

the government being in a state of dissolution at her death. ‘To have expected, 

therefore, that her Majesty’s accession was to be accompanied by ministerial] 
| changes, would have been, a/ any time, absurd; but at this particular juncture, 
_ when it was notorious that the late king could not venture to give effect to his 

rvoted dislike both of the men and their measures, how could any one have been 
| sO insane as to suppose that the first act of the young Queen would be one ot 
| such extreme, and, as we have said, nearly unprecedented violence? We repeat, 

whatever be her Majesty's private feelings as to the parties which divide the 
, country, her course has been that which it ought, nay which it must have been ; 
‘and, till the people of England shall elect such a House of Commons as may re- 
| lease their Sovereign and themselves from the ¢hraldom of the Lichfield- Heuse- 

conspiracy, it would be visionary to seck, in the ministerial arrangements or 
| measures of the Queen’s government, any indication of her Majesty's persona! 
' sentiments. 

Let us not be understood as reproaching the ministers with the difficulties, the 
state of abeyance, in which the royal authority is thus placed ; they, as regards 
her Majesty, are guiltless of it, and are, in truth, almost as little masters of their 
conduct as she is of hers. ‘hey are responsible—deeply, awfully, responsible 
for the series of revolutionary steps which have brought the government into this 
state of atrophy—but of their conduct towards their young mistress there is—:y 
| this respect, and as far as we are informed—nothing to complain of :—as she could 

not help requiring, so they could not have helped continuing their services ; but he 

could have neither the spirit of a gentleman, nor the feelings of a man—and Lord 
| Melbourne is deficient in neither—who could betray into promises, pledges, or 

plans, which might lead to future embarrassments, the young, innocent, and love- 
| ly creature committed by a combination of accidents to his temporary guardian- 
; ship. That Lord Melbourne may endeavour to persuade her Majesty of the pro- 
| priety, or, at least, the necessity of his line of policy, we can easily believe ; but 

we do not, cannot believe—we have not the remotest suspicion—that either his 

bigotry to party, or his ambition for power, will induce him to lead his inexpe- 
| rienced mistress into any measure likely to lower the dignity of her crown—to 
impair the royal authority, or to embarrass or endanger—by any expedients of 
momentary convenience—the freedom and happiness of her—we trust—long 
futurity. 

But though we express this confidence in Lord Melbourne’s fidelity to her 
Majesty's essential interests, there are some points on which, we confess, we 
think the country has already had reasen to complain, and of which it has com- 
plained. We mean the decided political bias, and the marked political position, 
of some of the /adies selected to compose her Majesty's household. It would be 
absurd to complain of the household appointments being of the same political 
colour as the ministry itself—they should in general be so—the men may be rea- 
sonably expected to vote with the King’s government, and the ladies to be of the 
same class and connexion; but there has been in all times a marked difference 
between that party eagerness, that flagrant zeal, which may be pardoned in those 
| who are exposed to political conflict, and the more moderate deportment de- 
| sirable in those who form the private society of the Sovereign—Who, it must 
| never be forgotten, is not the Sovereign of one party, but of a//—who expects to 

see at his or her court the various shades of political opinion testifying one com- 
} mon sentiment of respect for the station, and affection for the person, of the mo- 
narch. But this intercourse and interchange of courtesy and duty can never be 
as free and impartial as it ought to be, if the constant and inevitable attendants 
on the Court are to be hot, and therefore offensive partesuns. We know to 
what unhappy and scandalous scenes a departure from this wholesome undes- 
| standing gave rise in former reigns, and we trust there is no danger of their 
| being repeated; but we must say that the appointment of the mwrves and 
duughters of cabinet ministers to household offices is, on these as well as 
}on other accounts, highly objectionable. The first im rank of those 
attendants is the daughter of one and the sister of another cabinet 
Minister ; the second is the wife of the Lord President of the Council; a third 
and fourth, and, we believe, haif a dozen more, are daughters of the Lord Privy 
Seal, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and their political colleagues. It is im- 
' possible to make the slightest objection to the personal character of any one of 
these ladies ; but we do say that the accumulation of political and household offices 
in the same famly is liable to serious inconveniences. It is nefther constitutional in 
principle, nor convenient or becoming in practice, that the Sovereign should be en- 
| closed within the circumvallation of any particular set, however respectable—that 
in the hours of business or amusement, in public or in private, she should see 
only the repetition of the same family faces, and hear no sound but the different mo- 
dulations of the same family voices ; and that the private comfort of the Queen's 
| interior life should be, as it inevitably must, additionally exposed to the fluctua- 
| tions of political change, or what is still worse—that ;olitical changes should b« 
either produced or prevented by private favour or personal attachments. The So- 
' vereign should not be reduced to such a state of unconstitutional dilemma as not 
| to be able to change the ministry without also changing the Mistress of the 
, Robes or the Maids of Honour—or, vice versd, the Mistress of the Robes or 
| Maids of Hexour, without also changing her ministry. 
| These objections, serious in any case, become stronger in direct proportion to 
| the personal amiability of the Sovereign, and were therefore never more important 
| than they are in the present instance. Will the country sanction,will it tolerate a 
| system which (however otherwise unobjectionable the selected ladies may be,) 
| is founded on a principle so unconstitntional— so odious—so dangerous? 
| We ask, will the Nation tolerate this !—because the events of the last two 
years have proved, to the conviction, we suppose, even of the most incredulous, 
| that the choice of the ministers, and consequently of all the subordinate servants 
| of the Crown, is not—where the constitution places it—in the Crown itself— 
but in the majoriiy—be it never so narrow—(lwenty-seven on ordinary occa- 
sions, or even fire on a pinch, will suffice)—of the reformed House of Com- 
| mons. 
, We have been very much struck with an address to his constituents at Wind- 
sor from that shrewd and gallant old soldier, Sir John Elley : the following pas- 
sage—though we may not concur in all its details—expresses the general 
; danger of our situation, and points out its remedy, with great truth and 
, force :— 

“ T have observed,” le says, ‘‘ many proceedings of the present House of Com- 
mons with alarm. The liberty of the subject has been unnecessarily outraged 
Since the Long Parliament, no House of Commons has imprisoned so many of 
their fellow-subjects as the present. Motions have been made—they have hap- 

| pily proved avortive—for the virtual abolition of the House of Lords. Mr 
C’Conneil, a man notoriously in the confidence, as he is professedly the master, of 

| Ministers, proposed a motion to this effect. This same House of Commons have 

| just voted themselves superior to law—that is, have usurped the right of declas- 


akley :?? sa aalities . . ites ocak ‘ A 3 , “ ; ‘ ; . 
Oakley ;” can these really comport with the spirituality of Jon, or the majestic | trusting his servants, and unable either to direct orto dismiss them—a ministry | ing the law of England, by a imple resolution of their own body, without refer- 


fury, Lady Macbeth ! 


But not only all this can she do, but she can impart a | gnawed in its vitals by its nominal friends, and only kept alive by the support of | ence to the other co-ordinate members of the legislature, by asserting their right 


transicnt value to that which is intrinsically poor. “The Wrecker's Daughter’ its avowed antagonists—a House of Commons adverse, by a hare but certan ma- | to publish libels on their fellow-subjects. I confess that these circumstances, to- 


would now have no Dratatic existence but for her powerful aid ; and many points 


of wit and sarcasm would fall unmarked were it not for her speaking eye, or well 
turned emphasis. 


Of Miss Ellen Tree's private virtues and accomplishments we have not here | 


to speak. There is nothing more painful to a sensitive mind than to have these 
parts of the character dragged before the public. Suffice it that she is as amiable 
in herself, and in the ciwcle of her friends, as she is accomplished in her profes- 
sion, and admired by the world. 


' 


| Jority, to the notorious sense of the people of England—and a House of Lords 
-—for the King's sake and by his example—temporising with their difficulties, 
and, with a prudent if not dignified policy, endeavouring to evade the quarrels 
which a ‘ rude and boisterous’ faction in the other House was anxious to fasten 
on them :'—while, as the natural consequence of all this derangement of the 
organs, the gencral system of our constitution is so disordered and shaken, that 

| we believe that there is not one single principle, fundamental or prac'ical,, of our 
ancient institutions, which has not beeu, in the course of our present parliament, 

| questioned, altered, or menaced: and such is the dislocation of all the authorities 


} 
| " ° . ° 
| the power of the House of Peers, without violating that original contract, which 
| all government presupposes, and without absolving the people from all further ab 
| legiance to the magistrate. For, if the legislature takes the lead in destroying the 


We trust the time of her departure from among | Of the State, that there appeared no possible solution of, or extrication from, | 
us is yet a distant day ; and sure we are that she will alw ays be one of the most | these complicated difficulties : the King was powerless—the House of Commons 
distinguished ornaments of the Drama, as well as one of the most cherished in | “®% PoWeress—the people of England itself was powerless. If power was 

ensiate. ‘ seated anywhere, it was in some thirty representatives of the Irish Roman-Cath- | 
q olic priesthood, who in the balance of the other parties alone preserved their 

THE NEW REIGN. emer and, perfectly indifferent how the affairs of the rest of the empire | 

: stered, shared amongst themselves and their acolytes the plundered | 
From the Quarte rly Review. | patronage of Ireland. Such has been the state of this kingdom for the last two 

After an interval of one hundred and twenty-three years a Queen again ascends | years—a dormant anarchy, ready, upon any alarm of public distress or danger, to 

| 


 ——— 


the throne of England ; and Europe sees, with a surprise and interest—not un. | **@ft_UP into fatal activity. 
alloyed by apprehensions—the sceptres of Great Britain, Portug4] and Ss ain all We are not now speaking with reference to the character of the individual ques- 
held by female and inexperienced* hands In the present tart of affarre nan | tions of domestic or foreign policy (which, God knows, are in themselves suffi- 
the present temper of men's minds all over the wor'd, it must be adm sted that | ciently awful), but to the actual machine, if we may so call it, of government, 
this ts bringing the principle of female succession to a severe trial: and that thoes which has long been altogether incapable of executing its proper functions, and 

may be well excused in whom such an ex raordinary conjuncture creates if o| * hich will become, not merely ‘ weak and inefficient,’ but wholly disorganized, 

alarm, at least anxiety. With us in Enzland,the hopes excited by the ill # oe | if the people of England do not now make a grea/ effort to replace the House of | 
precedents of Ebzabeth and Anne, ave somewhat checked by th sameide ner | Commons in its natural constitutional relation with the Crown and the House of | 
that the difficulties of our times arc greater, and, above all, of « snack e : ie Lords, and to oblige the tainisters-—whoever they may be—to govern the country 

serious character than those over which our former queens zo gloriously he by the old constitutional means—under their own constitutional responsibility <o ¥ 
phed. Foreign wars, or domestic factior - instead of depending on factions and cabals for their strength, aod devolving, it 


ious 


ne 
13, are but temporary evils, and sek 





! i 
vitally dangerous to 4 great country ; but such questions as now agitate the ' : . every difficult case, on co:nmissions and committees, their ministerial duties | 
t 1} . * ; 
o-Dhe Quod of Bagtetil tb just tists - | - —} that shall have been accomplished, the Que en's parsonal re ign cannot be } 
Queen of Spain nut 4 site seve t, ait a a oe Quson of P rtugal 9 he Pe d to 2 ive really begun ; she will stall be under the ute lage of Lord Melbourne, 
i , it, hor mother, about thirty-one. and, in fact, no more than an executriz, with him, of the sad legacics imposed 


| gether with many others whic’ I might enumerate, have convinced me that dan- 
| ger is to be apprehended to the constitution from the House of Commons, and I 

shall do my best to resist that danger. The Lords are as integral, and a more an- 
cient part of the legislature than the Commons ; and I do not see how the House 
of Commons can invade the privileges, or, by altering the construction, destroy 


constituted authoritics of the land, the people cannot be expected not to follow 
the example. ‘The work which the Commons did for the Lords the people will 
soon do for the Commons ; and anarchy will speedily create such misery as des- 
potism alone can remedy. I do not wish England to be an absolute monarchy 

I do not desire to see an exclusive aristocracy established. I profess my terror 
at the thought of a purcly tyrannical democracy. England is none of those : but 
she will be, ¢f ever she allow any one of these existing depositories of national power 
to overbear another.” 

We sincerely believe that the people of England, when they gave the ir assent 
to the Reform Bill, never thought of the extent of the power with which they 
were thereby investing what is called in common parlance the third branch of the 
legislature. In vain did the opponents of the bill warn them of that inevitable 


consequence; the ministers, dcluded and deluding--for there were some of botli 


classes in the cabinet—assured them that such apprehensions were merely vision- 


| ary; that the reform would do no more than restore the Commons to their natural 


and constitutional share of power: and that the authority of the Lords and of th: 
Crown would be, not merely unimpaired, but strengthened in the independent ex 
ercise of their respective and proper functions. When the King and a large and 
influential portion of the peerage itself concurred in this [xow admitted) misre 

presentation, it is notto be wondered that the people should be led to support a 


| plausibility which addressed itself so directly to their feelings, and, as they fondly 
| ; 


imagined, their interests. But be ali that as it may, the result is notorious—the 
suse Commons has acquired a vast preponderance, and anything like a res 
ouse oO l pre; ) & 

toration of the constitutional balance of power can, as matters now stand, be cx- 

pected only froim he moderation and good sense of the prerLe themselves. 
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This will appear to some a forlorn hope, and it certainly may at first sight seem 
over sanguine to expect that the People should be inclined to part with power, 
and voluntarily set limits to its own authority. Yet there are some reasons which 
induce us to admit such a hope. The People are attached to the constitution 
both traditionally and by experience ; their zeal for the Reform Bill was mainly 
excited by the opinion that it was a res/oration of the ancient constitutional 
balance : but having found that it has only shifted a still more undue preponderance 
to the opposite extreme, every sincere and honest reformer should be, and many 
we know are, anxiousto see the equilibrium practically adjusted—and that can 
only be accomplished by electing a House of Commons which shall not proceed 
on the assumption that whatever is is wreng—which will be anxious to restore, 
not to pull down—to ainend, not to destroy—which will see with cordiality the 
House of Lord resuming its constitutional activity—and which will contribute 
with joy tothe emancipation of their Sovereign from the fetters, forged at 
Lichfield House for her uncle, and to which she has succeeded—a melancholy 
inheritance—jure corone ! 


——— EE 
LATEST FROM ENGLAND. 

Money Market, Tuesday Evening, Aug. 8th—The consol market droops but 
without obvious cause—not owing to asupply of stocks, for the price for money, 
and the account is the same—owing probably to stock changing hands among the 
jobbers. Consols closed at 614 to § for money, and 91% for the account ; Exche- 
quer Bills, which are also somewhat lower, at 50s to 52s premium. 

Paris Exchange is now down to 25 50 to 55 which is still a protection against 
exportation of precious metals. ‘The Directors of the Bank, therefore, as usual 
with them, will not commence any action on the circulation. Gold is now 0,54 
per cent lower in Paris than London, and compared to the price of sovereigns at 
New York, the advantage is 0,13 in favour of England. 

Liverpool, Monday, Aug. 7.—Cotton Market.—The market wears a healthy 
appearance, the business doing large, and at very full prices, though not decided- 
ly dearer than on Friday. The sales to-day are 5,000 bags, 600 of which are 
American for export, and 200 on speculation. 

The Times exults at the election of Sir Francis Burdett for North Wiltshire 
by 475 over Mr. Methuen, who to console him, is to have a baronetcy. The 
Scotch and Irish elections have gone very thoroughly for ministers. The Times 
imputes it all to bargaining arrangements for places. That paper pronounces 
Ministry ‘a mere instrument for the registration of O'Connell's orders and the 
execution of his will.” He is termed the ** Procurante Premier of England. 

Spain.—Advices from Madrid to July 30, report that the Carlist chief Ruiz had 
been put to the sword near Albecerie ; Zariategui had reached Galarde. On 29th, 
the Cortes resumed the discussion of the Clergy Reform Bill. Espartero is or- 
dered to Madrid to be succeeded in the chief command by Oraa. Money is very 
scarce at Madrid. ‘There is to be a provincial army of 20,000 raised at Barcelona 
to be placed under Baron de Meer. 

France.—The Royal family would return to St. Cloud Aug. 2lst. The King 
is now at the Chateau d’Eu inspecting the public works and making pleasure ex- 
cursiens in one of the brigs of war. 

Ulman and Mars Levy, two notorious swindlers and their wives, have been 
taken up at Paris. ‘Their wives have been for some time dashing in London and 
Paris in the most splendid syle as Enzlish nobility, with an Earl’s coronet on 
their carriage, &c. until ordering about 60,0090 frances of diamond ornaments at a 
jeweller’s at Paris they were detected pur oining the same. 

Cardinal Fesh, uncle of Napoleon, has directed 39 of his best paintings to be 
sold for the benefit of the Lyonnese workmen. 


M. Ferretti, the Pope’s nuncio at Naples, has immortalized himself by his 


humane attendance on cholera patients, giving religious consolation and the pro- | 


ceeds of all his landed property, which he has sold for that purpose. 

The cholera up to July 22d had declined at Palermo to 100 deaths per day. 
At Messina it was stillbad. The number of troops to be sent over to Sicily was 
10.000. There were ten stenmers put in requisition, and it was thought the 
King would accompany them. 


The Duchess of St. Albans (once the actress Miss Mellon, afterwards widow 
of the rich Baker Coutts) is dead. Her disease was paralysis. She has left 
£10,000 per annum to the young Duke her husband, and the house in London, 
late Sir Francis Burdett’s ; also her estate at Highgate. The bulk of her pro- 
perty is bequeathed to the youngest daughter of Sir Francis Burdett. 

A complete gang of thieves has been discovered at Rome. All the members 
belong to noble families, and a part to the Pope's guard. 

The “ Urgent” is the name of her Majesty's sp'endid mail steamer between 
Liverpool and Dublin. Her saloons resemble princely drawing rooms She is 
the crack steamer of all afloat—-or rather yet equipped. .... Vessels entering 
Liverpool the year ending July 24, 1251—equal to 167,338 tons.....The Aus- 
trian Government have approved of a railway from Milan to Vienna, and from 
Trieste to Vienna. ....It is rumoured that the Duke of Cambridge, on his return 
from Germany, will be appointed Commander in Chief of all her Majesty's forces. 
He is now Colonel of the Coldstream Guards, &c. _... Count Montholon says he 
was not abroad all the time he was with the Emperor at St. Helena nor since, 
and therefore claims his pay from 1815 to 1831, as an officer in the French ser- 
vice. He appeals to the Council of State. 

Mrs. Cocking, widow of the unfortunate landscape painter who was killed by 
the collapse of his newly invented parachute, has received a letter of condolence 
and £50 from the young Queen. .... Dr. Musgrave of Cambridge, dean of 
Bristol, is to be the new Bishop of Hereford... . . The Marquis of Anglesey it 
is said will be created Duke of Mona..... Aloan for the Spanish government had 
been concluded in London.....The Prince Napoleon Louis Bonaparte had left 
England for Corfu... .. Mr. Audubon, the American ornithologist, had arrived in 
London. . ... Lord Canterbury, so long Speaker of the Commons, when not other- 
wise engaged, is one of the most constant attendants on that body. He isa 
fine specimen of a robust English gentleman, and those who have heard his pow 
erful and rapidly articulated guttural tones in transacting the business of the 


House, will not readily forgot them... . Petrifactions of cockles, oysters and eels, | 


in the highest state of preservation, have recently been found in large quantities 
near Matlock, in the Peak of Derbyshire. Soime of the shells have the freshness 
of living species.....‘The number of steam engines at work in Birmingham is 
169, or equal to 2700 horses’ power. 

About iwo o'clock on Thursday the Queen, accompanied by her illustrious 


mother, the Baroness Lahzen, and another Lady, left the Palace in an open | 


barouche drawn by four horses, and preceded by two outriders, on a visit to the 
Queen Dowager, at Bushy. The Hon. Col. Cavendish, principal Equerry in 
waiting, followed in another open barouche with four horses. Her Majesty 
was much cheered by the persons passing along, which demonstrations of attach- 
ment her Majesty acknowledged with condescension. Shortly before five o'clock 
her Majesty and her attendants left Bushy on their return to town. Information 
of her Majesty's visit having flown through the neighb8uring villages, the road in 
many places through Twickenham and Isleworth was lined by respectable persons 
anxious to testify their loyalty and attachment to her Royal person 


of the Castle Inn. The Queen, who was unattended by any escort, reached 
Buckingham Palace about a quarter past six o'clock 

The visit of the Countess Lepano (Murat’s widow) to the King of the French 
ts said to have enJdcd in her obtaining, as an indemnity for her property of the 
palace of Elysé Bourbon and her chateau of Villiers, an annuity of 100,000 
frs. 

A Viceroy is now seriously spoken of fer Russian Poland, in the person of 
Prince Paul of Oldenburg 

The Royal Arms of England will vary much from those borne by her Majesty's 
five predecessors. ‘The Sovereign being a femaie, they will be borne ow a lozenge 
instead of a shield, and the imperial crest of a lion surmounting the crown will be 
discontinued, as will also the escutcheon of pretence bearing the arms of Hanover 
surmounted by the crown of that kingdom. The arms will in future consist of 
the four grand quarters ouly—namely, England in the first and fourth, and Scotland 
and Ireland in the second and third quarters. 

Lord and Laly Brougham and family have arrived at Brougham Hall, West- 
moreland. 

We understand that the Earl of Dundonald has let Hanover Lodge, in the 
Regent's Park, at a rental of eight hundred pounds, toan East Indian. The 
Countess and family intend to pass the winter in the south of France 

The marriage of Count Cavrianito the Princess Rosa Esterhazy, youngest 
daughter of Prince Paul Esterhazy, took place at Vienna on the 28th of May. 
Prince Metternich officiated in the absence of his Excellency, and gave away the 
bride. The ceremony was performed in the presence of the most distinguished 
members of the Austrian Court and resident Ambassadors. 
youthful couple wilt visit England in the course of the summer. 

LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

As the public mourning ceases on Thursday next, we consider it unnecessary 

onthe present occasion to offer to our fair readers any observations on mourning 


costume, especially as our article of last month contained detailed remarks on | 


every description of mourning. We shall, therefore, procced to notice those ele- 
gant novelties which are now in active preparation, and which are destined speedily 
to relieve the gloomy monotony of black and grey 

Sleeves are decidedly regaining full ss 


; and the most elegant are those which 

are wide at top and almost tight at the lower partof the arm. Ma ire cut full 

down at the wrist, and the fulness is disposed in small plaits nearly to the height 
t 


of the elbow. Sleeves in this style are infinitely more graceful than those whiet 
are quite tight, especially for dresses of thin texture Silk or other thick mate- 
rials are best evited to tight sleeves; but three or four frills above the elbow are 
Indispensable. The most approved form for short slecves is as follows -—The 





At New | 


Brentford a white flag, of extraordinary magnitude, was hoisted from the window | 


It is believed the | 





ae Che Albion. - 





sleeve is made to fit nearly close to the arm, and is trimmed with about four garn- 
uures of blonde, one above the other. These garnitures are fastened up in the 
inside of the arm by a bow and two flowing ends. 

Jupes are still very full and very long. They are gathered at the waist when of 
muslin or other transparent materials, and plaited when of silk. Jupes, open in 
front, are still much in favour. The two edges are trimmed either with lace or 
quilled ribbon, whichever is most suitable to the texture of the dress. Bows of 
ribbon also form a very elegant trimming to dresses of this description. ‘Though 
flounces are far from being general, they are nevertheless a most elegant fashion. 
A single flounce with a small heading is most fashionable. Very few muslin 
dresses are now made without flounees. A new sort of trimming for dresses, at 
present much in favour, consists of ruches of silk or ribbon, pinked at the edges. 
This trimming is called by the French milliners chicorée. Two rows round the 
bottom of a dress, or, if open, up the fronts, have a very elegant effect. For 
ball dresses, ruches of tulle, edged with satin ribbon, have a beautifully light ap- 
pearance. 

The newest corsages are made to lace either in front or at the back. This is 
an old fashion revived. For some years past it has been confined to children ; 
but now our modistes have thought proper to return to it. For evening costume 
a sort of fichu or pelerine, of the same material as the dress, and trimmed with 
blonde, surmounts the corsage. 

There can be no doubt that hats and bonnets have diminished in size during the 
past month. 


a 
UPPER CANADA.—GLENGARRY. 

At a public meeting of the inhabitants of Glengarry, held at Williamstown, on 
the third day of September, 1837, Donald M‘Donald, Esq. M. P. P. for the 
County, and Sheriff of the District was called to the chair, and Mr Donald 
M‘Nicol, was appointed Secretary. 

The chairman having explained the object of the meeting, and read several 
documents connected with the state of public affairs in Lower Canada, in which 
the interests of the Province are deeply involved, the following resolution 
was moved by Mr John M‘Gillivray, Esq. seconded by Col. A. Frazer, of Fraser- 
field. 

Ist. Resolved,—That as faithful subjects of her Majesty our most gracious 
Queen, and bound alike to maintain her Government in and over this portion of 
her domin.ons ; we cannot but view with extreme concern and regret various pvo- 
ceedings, prompted principally by persons connected with the Legislature in our 
sister Province, intended by their movers, and avowed to be so intended, to bring 
about a revolution in these Provinces, and if possible, a separation from the 
Mother Country. 

Moved by Mr. James Macdonald, of the Glen, seconded by John M‘Gillivray, 
Esq. 

2d. Resolved,—That while we disclaim any desire to interfere in the internal 
affairs of our sister Province, we cannot be insensible that the interests of Upper 
and lower Canada are inseparably connected, and that any violent political strug- 
gle or convulsion in the one, must necessarily extend to, and involve the other, 
and that, therefore, it becomes not only a matter of prudence, bu?of duty on 
the part of all loyal subjects in this Province, plainly to declare, as the County of 
Glengarry now unequivocally does, that every effort on their part will be used, at 
all temes and under all circumstances, to discountenance all seditious and trea- 
sonable practices, and to put down any attempt at revolution, wherever the same 
may originate. 

Moved by Mr. John M‘Bain, Jun , of Lancaster, seconded by Mr. A. Macdou- 
gall, of the same place. ° 

6th. Resolved,—That this meeting express in their own name, and that of all 
the loyal inhabitants of the Country, their utter disgust at the insolent disregard 
of the respect due to his station exhibited to his Excellency the Earl of Gosford 
by persons within his government, and especially by the Speaker of the House of 
Assembly, from whose high station a more discreet and decent line of conduct 
might reasonably be expected. 

Moved by Mr. Thomas M‘Caw, seconded by Dr M‘Intyre. 
| 7th. Resolved,—That an Address, founded on these resolutions, be presented 
| to his Excellency Sir Francis Bond Head, Lieut. Governor of this Province, re- 
spectfully praying him to communicate the same to his Excellency the Governor 
in Chief, with an expression of the determination of the loyal inhabitants of 
| Glengarry, to stand firm by the Throne and the Altar, and cordially co-operate 
| with him in maintaining unsevered the connection so happily subsisting between 
Great Britain and her American Colonies. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 19} a 20 per cent. prem. 
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Since our last, the Wellington has arrived from London, bringing papers a day 
or two later; but with the exception of the election of Sir Francis Burdett for 
North Wiltshire, and the death of the Duchess of St. Albans, (formerly Mrs. 
Coutts) these journals do not con‘ain much additional matter of intelligence. 
The elections would be completed about the 15th of Aug. and the packet of the 
16th will probably give us the final results. 

In the previous columns we have inserted a copious extract from the July 
number of the Quarterly Review. The picture there drawn of the doings of the 
present cabinet is humiliating, and the more so because it is difficult to deny the 
truth thereof. Lord Melbourne's cabinet possesses any thing but the confidence 
of the country, and it had not even the favour of the late Sovereign. It is true, that 
his lordship has been able by a combination of circumstences, and a system of cor- 
ruption, to maintain himself much longer than was expected, but the wealthy and 
intelligent part of the people consider his presence an intrusion, and his practices 
What can 
| we think of a minister, who, having nothing but a bare majority of thirty or 





| 


in the highest degree destructive to the dearest interests of the nation. 


| forty in the House of Commons, consisting of Catholics, and attempts to force 
| measures through it, that tend to subvert the Protestant Church! Is not this 
submitting the fate of one church to the mercy of another, and that other in 
In the late Parliament if Mr. O'Connell and 
| the Catholies had been withdrawn, and the questions relative to the Protestant 


' the highest degree hostile? 


Chorch submitted to the Protestant members alone, they would have been 
| rejected, and the ministry defeated 


This is not supposition, but a matter 
| 


of fact, and has been so demonstrated by figures again and again. Can it 


: , ho 
be a cause of wonder then, that reaction Kas taken place in the public 


mind? Is it surprising that a cabinet so conducting itself, and thus attempting to 
sacrifice a vital principle of the English social system, should be execrated! Such 
is the indignation of the British people, that the government would have long 
since been hurled away but for the atrocions system of bribery and corruption 
constantly practised. The English papérs teem with instances of gross and pal- 


The 


is one instance, that of Colonel 


pable interference of the government and its agents in the late elections 
Blandford 


Dawson is another, the withholding of the warrants from the Queen's tradesmen 


| letters published by the Marquess of 
till after the contest was terminated in Westminster is a third. By such means 
the Ministers have in many cases secured the return of their candidates, where 
the electors, if left to themselves, would have rejected them with disdain 
Is it not mect then that the career of such a cabmet should be brought to a 
| close! and would not any man of true patriotism rejoice to see such rulers dis- 
missed and replaced by others of any party 


PHYSICAL IMPOSSIBILITY OF A REVOLUTION IN LOWER 
CANADA. 
Wearied with the accounts of incipient revolution among the French inhabi- 
tants of Lower Canada, and disgusted with the vaporing of Mr. Papineau and 


| the Lawyers and Notaries in his train, we are induced to glance a moment at the 
possibility of bringing about any successful insurrection in the province alluded 
to. In speaking of the physical possibility, let it not be supposed that we ad- 


mit the moral possibility, for this we deny. The mass of the inhabitants are 


| peaceable and well disposed. ‘They are content as they are, and do not de- 


| sire change If they elect members to the House of Assembly of Mr. Papineau’s 
| nomination, it is because they are told that these men will secure their present 
| rights, protect them in the enjoyment of their property, and in the free exercise of 
their religion. This is all they want, and to seck changes in the state of their Go- 


ro . rk 
vernment, or to transfer their allegiance to another power, or even to make Mr 


, hoe a« - 
Papineau King, or President, never enters their imagination. Let them be assured 


of their safety, and they will never take up arms, or draw a trigger to forward the 


lesigns of the dcmagogue The clergy, and the more respec table and intelligent 


} 


Canadians, have, and will take care to make the mass compreliend the true state of 


| the case, and thereby effectually thwart the designs of the rebellious, and prevent 


thern from propagating to any alarming extent, the inclination even, for revolution- 


aytr But let in this matter ; let us admit 


insit.on 





us suppose that we are mistake 





Mr. Seixas 
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LS a 
that the mass of the French people is ina state of incipient retell on, which, how- 
ever,we utterly and totally deny—let useven suppose that the entire Gallic population 
were in arms, would it be possible for them to be successful in conquering the 
British portion of the inhabitants—defeating and expelling the Queen's forces, and 


overthrowing the authority of Great Britain? We say most decidedly and em- 
phatically no. 


We are not 











military men, nor do we pretend to be conversant in any remarkable 
degree with military iacties ; but we know something of the geozraphical face of 
the country, and of the difficulty of combining insurrectionary forces in the pre- 
sence of well disciplined troops, in a country so geographically formed 

If we look at Lower Canada on the map, we find a narrow belt of land, ex- 
tending two or three hundred miles. Through the centre of this narrow strip 
of territory runs a large and navigable river, the principal point of which is 
commanded by an impregnable fortress in the possession of the royal army. 
The country is for the most part level, offering few points for defence or 


resistance, so much so that on the capture of this fortress by General Wolf, the 
whole province surrendered, 


notwithstanding it was protected by the power 
and energy of France. 


But since the war of 1763 a new species of offensive 
warfare has been introduced, highly effective in the movements of troops and the 
means of annoyance. Steam vessels now traverse every part of the St. Law- 
rence, by whose agency troops could be conveyed to any part of the country in a 
few hours. Suppose then that 20,090 or 50,000 Canadians were provided with 
muskets and bayonets, throughout this strip of territory, and willing to use 
them—in what manner could they be concentrated or brought to act in con- 
cert! Safe within the ramparts of the first fortress in the world, their enemies 
would repose until the assembling of the rebels at any given point would be the 
signal for action, when, within twelve, twenty-four, or forty-cight hours, by the 
agency of steam, a competent army would present itself, and utterly route and 
destroy the revolutionary force, before it had time to consolidate itself or to make 
resistance. Let us ask Mr. Papineau where he would establish his head quarters 
—where would be his military depot, where his reinforcements, where in short he 
would assemble his army? Is there a single point from Montreal to Quebec. 
which he could seize and hold fora week! Will he deny that if the standard 
of rebellion once floated over his deluded followers for one day that he 
would not be attacked before the dawn of another? In what way could 
he collect from the scattered settlements on the banks of a river, 200 
miles in extent, a suflicient force to make any successful stand, so long 
as that river was in possession of his enemy, and covered with bostile 
fleets and armies! The thing is utterly unpossible, and never can even 
be attempted. A momentary glance at the map, will demonstrate this, especially 
when it is recollected that the country has no depth, mountains, or natural fast- 
nesses. It is formidable only in extent, and that extent constitutes its weakness. 
The foe would ever be in their front, flank or rear, changing his positien, and 
attacking or retiring at pleasure. We assert, then, that it is physically impossi- 
ble for the French insurgents ever to assemble their forces in any number, much 
less to be in a situation to commezce offensive operations against an enemy pos- 
sessing such eminent advantages which the Queen’s troops would enjoy, and 
commanded as they now most fortunately are, by an officer of such distinguished 
merit as Sir John Colbourne. 

But it will be said that Mr. Papineau and his fighting comrades would not depend 
upon local assistance only —that they would receive succour and sympathy from with- 
out, that their cause would attract the votaries of liberty from the adjoining pro- 
vinces, and that volunteers would pour in from the United States. Let us ex- 
amine these expectations a little, and see on what they are founded. A single 
frigate, an armed steam boat and half a dozen companies would defend the St 
Lawrence below Quebec, and prevent the approach of reinforcements in that 
direction, come from where they may. Will any one dispute this! Is any per- 
son in Canada so visionary as to expect succour for rebels from the loyal province 
of New Brunswick? Surely not, and if such an event were possible, Sir John 
Harvey, drawing his resources from England through the never frozen pori of 
St. John, would soon appear with a competent force from Fredericton to counte- 
ract it; to assail the rebel force in the borders of Canada in that direction, and to 
cut off its retreat in case of defeat. But the United States are strongly calculated 
upon. True, but it is easier to make calculations than to verify predictions. To 
what extent has American sympathy been secured! What reason is there to 
suppose that any assistance whatever will be given! The public press on this 
side of the lines have spoken in the most decided terms against any interference 
from this quarter. Public opinion we assert is here diametrically opposed to it, 
and the sentimeuts of the government we have positive reasons for knowing, re- 
spond to the public opinion. Mr. Papineau himself is well aware of this—if not 
let him contradict us. Volunteers in ones and twos may pass over from the 
United States through the eastern townships, but it must be recollected that the 
eastern townships are settled and fast filling up with British inhabitants—the 
French have no hold in that quarter. Besides, where one American volunteer 
would pass over to join such a hopolose canse, ton British subjects of the thou- 
sands now out of employ here, would rush to jom the standard of the Queen 
Of this fact we are well satisfied. 

Does Lake Champlain present an opening for an enemy ? 
to be sure, a small fissure in that part of the province, but a steam boat properly 
manned and armed, and a company of soldiers at Isle aux Noix, would close this 
Should orator Mackenzie, and the gentlemen 


Perhaps so. It is 


fi:sure, and render it impassable 
in his train, proceed to render Mr. Papineau assistance, we turn them over to the 
loyal people of Glengarry, whose noble resolutions, we this day recor Ww ith a 
population so brave and so devoted, and occupying the position they do, on the 
upper St. Lawrence, with the co-operation of another floating steam battery at the 
mouth of the Ottawa, all fear of mvasion would be extinguished in that quarter 

We should be glad to see the Canada question discussed in this point of view, 
by a competent military writer, and trust something of the kind will soon make its 
: In the mean time we shalladhere to our opinion that a Revolution 
} fe. 


appearance 
in Loirer Canada is physically unpossi 


Captain Cobb, so well known in the Liverpool trade, has at length complete: 


his steam boat and made a successful excursion in her in the waters of New 
York. She is supplied with Burden’s engines, an invention, it is believed, of 
infinite valuae—by which she was propelled at the usual speed of the best boats, 
with this additional advantage, that they do not require more than a fourth of th 


fuel usually consumed by the ordinary machinery. So far then the Captain's ex- 


periment has proved successful 
From England we learn that the large steamer building at Bristol has been 
ind is ina great state of forwardness, and may be looked for iu this 


With these two boats we hope to see, very 


launched, 
harbour early in the ensuing year. 
shortly. a regular steam communication established between the two countries 

Some of our cotemporaries, we observe, are under the belief that the Atlantic 
has not yet beea crossed by a steam boat. This is an error. The Royal Wil- 
liam, which was built at Quebec, passed from America to Europe in 1833. She 
left Pictou, in Nova Scotia, on the 18th of Sept. and reached England in nine- 
teen days, having been detained two days on her passage to repair some injury 
custained by the machinery. The whole voyage was performed by steam, and 
the fuel employed was Nova Scotia coal. 





We publish to-day the engraving of Miss Tree in the character of Jon. In 
doing so we take the opportunity of expressing Our obligations to the Engraver, 
Mr. Dick, manner in Ww he has executed the work. By Mr 
Dick the plate was reimodelle d from a lithograph by Miss Gillies of London, 


hich 


for the able 


» he et > t t n < 
likeness was corrected by that eminent artist, Mr. Henry Inman, to 


: sitting for the purpose. 


while the 
whom Miss Tree kindly gave 
The whole of our su! ers will be farnished with a plate in the publication 


of this day. ee 


7 lollars p \ . TSO it a distance 
The terms of tlus journa: are six cohars per annum ; but persons a distance 


remittine fice dollars, will be supplied with the paper for ten months including 

‘ ; ste , Tonee. onal a 
the plate. Office No. I Barclay street, opposite the Astor House, and under the 
American Hote! 


‘The papers and plato will be sold in single copies as usual, by 
N ». 77 Cedar St 
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THE FAIRY BOY. 
From the Songs of the Superstitions of Ireland, Written and Composed by S. Lover, Esq. Philadelphia: Published by George Willig, No. 171 Chesnut Street. 
; _#_ Tempo. 
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TENDERLY. A Mother came when stars were pal - ing, 
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Wailing round a lonely spring, 
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Thus she cried while tears were fall - ing, 
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O’er the mountain thro’ the wild wood, 
Where his childhood lov'd to play, 
Where the flow’rs are freshly springing, 
There I wander, day by day ; 

There I wander growing fonder 
Of the child that made my joy. 


BILLINGSGATE MARKET 
Gate of all gates, sweet Billingsgate, I sing ' 
That soft retreat of the reluctant fishes, 
Which carts, and smacks, and boats, and steamers bring 
To trim, the dainty Cockney’s smoking dishes, 
Tickle the tastes of citizen and king, 
And consummate their gastronomic wishes ! 
Mart of the scaly, shelly, finny tribes, 
I sing of thee, in spite of scoffs and giles! 


Ye little sprats, that swim the salt, salt sea ; 

Ye shrimps and prawns, that at the bottom creep ; 
Ye salmon, sporting in the river Dee, 

Ye turbots, wallowing in the briny deep ! 
Ye luscious fish of high and low degree, 

Rouse ! rouse ye all from your aquatic sleep! 
Haste from our shores! in rocky hollows lie ; 
Hide, hide from man, or ye must boil or fry | 


Strange is the appetite of man! to seek 
His food in water, on the earth, in air! 
Flies a poor bird above the loftiest peak, 
It cannot e’en escape his artful snare ; 
Swims a poor finner in the loneliest creek, 
Dangerous, deep—he quickly finds it there ! 
Fish, flesh, and fowl, green herb, root, fruit, and grain, 
Man eager seeks, devours, and seeks again ! 


I wander from thee, Billingsgate! thou scene 
Of many astrange and “delicate” affray, 
Where sweet-mouthed lasses, clegant of mien, 
Throw the true Engtish dull reserve away, 
And, open-hearted, free from silent spleen, 
(ive, unabashed, the dulcet words they say : 
To prove these words are choice ones, lear, and mind them, 
You'll wonder where the chattering jades can find them! 


Ye nymphs, who tread the purlieus of this mart, 
Ye dames, who bear the fish in tray or basket, 
Grant me one favour! from mine inmost heart, 
There, from its deep and fervent pulse I ask it, 
Let “ evil speaking ” from your tongues depart ! 
Keep your sweet words, like jewels, in a casket ! 
Oh ! woman's tongue (1 humbly ask her pardon) 
Is the wild scarlet runner of life's garden ! 


omapatemens: 
THE ROYAL FOOT. 

Who that was fortunate enough to secure a reward for their loyalty, ina 
glimpse of the Illustrious Occupant of the State carriage as it rolled onward, the 
brightest feature of the procession, through the Park to the House of Peers, on 
the day of the dissolution of Parliament—who that obtained a moment's glimpse 
of the Queen as she rode to Westminster on that memorable occasion, but must 
have been forcibly reminded of tho brightest vision of childhood, when the 
“coach” of the immortal Cinderella carried its favoured mistress to the ball which 
is uever to break up, ‘* while memory holds a seat in this distracted” nursery for 
grown-up children! Yes, there sat the Sovereign Lady, like Cinderella in her 
coach. The resemblance must have occurred to thousands of minds at the same 
moment, and imagivation treasured the likeness as the visible realization of its 
childish fancy. There sat she, enclosed on all sides by glass and gold; and the 
prayer of every heart was, that the splendour, loveliness, and grace of that pa- 
gceant might never fade or suffer magical transformation. But the glass slipper! 
Was that there’ It was impossible to see; but it is whispered that there was 
a foot in that carriage worthy even of the fairy slipper itself 
a great way”’ in our estimate of beauty 
feet for many reasons ; 


A little foot “‘goes 
We may throw ourselves at a lady's 
but one of the most cogent is, that the feet are small. 
No beauty could trample upon us who could not boast of being little-footed; and 
beg £0, our admiration of that essential in the catalogue of charms, seldom fails 
to lead to our being raised up instead of trampled on. Who could help following 
the favorite lady celebrated by the poet, when , 
Her feet beneath the petticoat 
Like little mice stole m and out 
Who could fail to love Cinde:ella the mor , because no other beauty could be 
found capable of squeezing, or rather insinuating, a foot into the little glass 
slipper ! 
An obliging correspondent lis 
the Sovereign Laily to t 
the glass slipper, 





i darted a ray of light mito the carriage that bore 
he House, and exhibits to our“ mind’s eye,” not i 

but a pair of satin ones that seem made to match with it 
ut softer; less fanciful, but as small. “ Our youthful Queen,” he 


ideed 
—less 
transparent, | 


eays, “in add 


a | es 





| decorated } 
| surmounted with a beautifully-carved crown and cushion 


, and finished witha deep gold fringe. 


' the whole forming one of the most beautiful structures imaginable. 




















o 
On the echoes wildly calling, | He's the treasure of their train! 
To restore my fairy boy. Fare thee well! my child for ever, 
: | In this world I’ve lost my joy, 
But in vain my plaintive calling But in the next we ne’er shall sever, 
Tears are falling all in vain, | ‘There I'll find my angel boy. 
He now sports with fairy pleasure 


gaut foot and ancle. Her Majesty's chaussure consists invariably of satin slip- 
pers, the petitisse of which is such, that there is no lady of the Court who would 
be able to wear them.” 

When we were reminded of the said Cinderella, as we witnessed the proces- 
sion, we little dreamed of any after-coincidence so curious as this. Cinderella, 
the princess of all princesses, wore the slipper which “no lady of the Court” 
could wear besides ; and here we have a living impersonation of the small-footed 
immortal, in a Princess destined, we hope, to diffuse delight among older chil- 
dren; to live as though a good fairy had watched over her birth, to realize all that 
is practical of the pleasure of fairy-land, and to be celebrated for marvels worked 
by magic—the magic of kindness, gentleness, benevolence, and love.—-Court 
Journal. 


THE THRONE 
Yesterday her Majesty received some addresses of congratulation. Her Majesty 
received the addresses on the new throne, which was fitted up on the previous 
evening. The platform upon which the gorgeous chair is placed is sixteen feet 
long by ten, and raised three steps from the floor. Itis covered with crimson 
velvet pile carpeting, over which a canopy is suspended eighteen feet in height, 
with the rose, thistle, and shamrock, interwoven with foliage, and 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STRAW HAT WAREHOUSE, 
No. 231 Grand street. 

R. MEIN respectfully invites the attention of the ladies to his extensive and superior 
assortment of Tuscan and Straw Bonnets in the most fashionable shapes, which cannot b 
surpassed for fineness and beauty of colour, inthe Union. Also,a svlendid assortment o 
Spring Ribbons, newly received. LE Be SER PONE EO 

HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 

were awarded for the “‘ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,”to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham strect,) New York. (Feb. 11.) 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
: New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year: 








Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, Jun e 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Buildiag. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 








The drapery is com- 
posed of the richest crimson velvet, of English manufacture, lined with lutestring | 
of the same tone. The tester is composed of velvet, pannelled, with a broad 

oak-leaf and acorn gold lace trimming, with a massive gold rope. Similar decora- 
tions are used in forming the drapery of the inside valiance. The valiance on | 
the outside is of a different design, and is trimmed with tworows of gold lace, 

The curtains, which are exceedingly full, ; 
are finished in a similar manner, and are looped up with a goldrope and _ tassels, | 


The chair, | 


. which was not finished until a late hour on Thursday, is covered with crimson | 


; round the throne. 


Southern States, or at one of the West India Islands, where the location is healthy. As 


velvet, richly carved and gilt, and embroidered with rows of deep gold lace. The | 
footstool corresponds in colour and magnificence with the decorations above and | 











DUCATION.—An English Lady, possessing a very liberal Education, and accustomed 
to Tuition, is desirous of engaging herself in a family of respectability, either in the 


she is acquainted with all the general branches of Ediication, with the usual accomplish- 
nents acquired by young ladies inthe higher walk of life, the terrns must be liberal. Re- 
ferences given and required. Address, if by letter post-paid, to P,P. P., 
street, New-York. 


TPPER CANADA COLLEGE.—The College wil! re-open, after the Summer Vacation, 
/ on Thursday, the 28th September. It having been found necessary to enlarge the 
College Boarding House, considerable additions have been made to that part of the insti- 


36-35 Cedor- 














| tution, by direction of the College Coyncil ; the new buildings compr se a spacious Study, 


} ers. (Sept. 9—3t } 








| 
| 
| 


‘son to her personal graces, possesses a remarkably small and ele- | o,jy. 


and Dining Hall, © tor at least seventy Board- 


J. H. HARRIS, D.D., Principal. | 
RTIFICIAL EYES Snserted by Dr. J. Francis, Dentist, 138 Chanber street, opposite 
Hudson-st., which cannot be distinguished from the natural, and will perform every 
motion of that organ without giving the slightest pain. For an in this art 
he has received a diploma from the American Institute. 

Dr. F. respectfully solicits the attention of the public to his toost extraordinary and efti- 
cacious eye water. It has proved itself a most valuable application in inflammation and 
weakness of the eyes. A gentleman in this city having lost the sight of one eve fora 
length of time, and despairing of ever recovering the use of it, was recommended to trv 
Dr. F’s. eye water, and having used but one bottle, the sight was so far restored in ten 
days that he could distinguish objects at a considerable distance, and it is now completely 
restored. References can be given to some of the most respectabie persons in this city. 
It is not prepared or sold by any person in America but by Dr. F. 123 C:am!er-st 

Drs. Francis and Glenay continue to practice in all the various branches of Dcatistry— 
their premium incorruptible teeth are of the best quality. Full setts are warraited to re- 
main permanent to the gums, without the use of springs or ligatures. A lotion engaged 
to cure disease of the gums, and fasten loose teeth. Also, teotliache drops, that will cure | 
the most violent toothache in a few moments, and at the same time preserve the teeth 

Sept 9-3m.} 138 Chamber, epposite Hudson-st. 


nd make the general accommodation amp 


nprovement 




















NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
TO sail from New York on the Ist, and from Liverpool on the 16th of each monti: 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Sheridan—Ist October, Ship Sheridan—l6th November. 
Ship Garrick—Ist November. Ship Garrick—l6th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—I!st December. Ship®hakspeare—l6th January. 
New Ship Siddons—1st January. Ship Siddons—16th February. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed,with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 
price of passage hence is $140, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro 
vided, without wines, &c. $120. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, 
who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the 
owners of these ships wil! be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them 
unless regular bills of leding are signed therefor. For freight or passage api) to 
E. K. COLLINS, 56 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 8th, 
8th, and 16th of ¢vcry month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 

Ships. Masters. {Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 

york. 

J. Rockett, {Jan. , Sept. 16, May 24,)Feb. 16, July 8, Nov. 
W. Skiddy, | “ 16, © 24, June &|March}, “ 16, 
Charlemagne, Richardson, “« 8, 0c. & * HE * 6G, " 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard,|Feb. 8 “ 16, “ 4) “ 16, * &, Dec. 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| “ 16, “ 24, July 8JApril 1, “ 16, = & 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,; “ 24, Nov. 8, “ 6 ss ; 
Silvie De Grasse, Weiderholdt March &, * he * Be * hh * & 
April 16, “ 24,Aug. 8/June 1, “ i ni 8, 


(Sept. 17—ly.] 





wn 


Burgundy, 
Rhone, 


’ 


Poland, Anthony, 
Albany, J. Johnston,|; * 24, Dec. 8, Aug. 16] “ 8, Oct. J, “ 1, 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, |May &, “ 16 “~ 4) © «16, “ §, Feb. 1, 





Sully, D. Lines, “ 0 “ 8 Meyitijels 1, “ BH “ G, 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN 1. BOYD Broker. 9 Tontine Buildings. 





NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. ; : 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 

ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 

and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20ch, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 








ianetenanersinatil ca —— | Ships. Masters. | jDays of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
HEAP! CHEAP! GREAT BARGAINS—Of embroideries, French aud Scotch needle | ‘ork. ' a London. - 
/ worked capes, collars, and embroidered linen-cambrick handacrchicfs, the newest St. James, W H. Sebor, Jan. 1, Mav 1, Sept. 1, Feb 17, June 17, Oct 17, 
and most fashionable patterns, in great variety,—For sale atthe Lace and Embroidery | Montreal, S.B. Grifing, “mh © WW, 2 10, 27, ag v, 
Warehouse, 64 Catherine street. The above-mentioned goods are part of an extensive | Gladiator, | T. Britton, * ay 20, ; 20, March 7, July 7, Nov 7, 
Importer’s stock, who has been unfortunate in business. Ladies may depend on getting Mediator, H.L.Champlin, Feb. 1, June ao Oct. 1, wy Bice ¥7, : 17, 
zreat bargains, as the goods are positively selling at a sacrifice from the original cost:— | Quebec, | F. H. Hebard, “ 610, vel Ly ’ wy ete 2, 
wholesale and retail. — rT. COCHRANE, Wellington, D. Chadwick, siete cr ei, SMa cy ARS: 3+ Bee. Fs 
July 15.) 6A Catharine street, and 194 Bowery *hiladelphia, E. E. Mores, |M aa Juiy 1, N ve PS 2 Ho, a 1, 3 ge 
ALEXANDER MANNING, acs ’ ru 7k sa “nm «© ©, “ 90,\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI (Fcb25-3m.1 | Ontario. HL. Huttieston,. April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, % 17, * 37, “ 12, 
| ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Eiliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and Toronto, k. Griswold, * io 10, ‘ A AG Th 27, 
diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street ‘rom Westminster. G. Meonre, cm * oe ‘ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in| These ps are all of the first class, ¢ bout 600 tons burthen, and are comm inded by able 
Enrope, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the Union, Dr j and ex tors. Great care will be take t the eds, Store s, &c. are of the 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- | best de price of pass yw f lat &140, outward, for each adult, 
i au operation, except Ca1eERact Entrorium and Staphyloma hich ine sw hie veitl ri 1 ¢ wners of these packets will 
PECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent mediuin spectacle giasses,! & , bd respor for V pa s, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- | Loding are signed therefor. Apply t ee aP 
: te tse, and ut the saine time suit pa age without the necessity of change. : GRINNELL, MINTURN an ». 134 Front street, 
N. B. Dr. I et the patent glasses to suit the particular defects JOUN GRISWOLD, 70S , New York, orto 
wv. E. begs iat h ttends to diseascs of the eye, and imperfection of vision GEORGE WILDES and Co yloman street, London 
Office ho ; GARRATT & GIBSON, Po 





to 4 o'clock. (Jan.i4.-f) | 
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